IYTON BOSWELL 
'Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Wanted: Tolerance 


JF THE UNITED STATES ever meets military disaster, it will 
# be solely because we hate our fellow Americans more than 
enemy without. Even today, when national unity is the 
t requisite of survival, there may be seen spreading evi- 
dence of the success of Hitler’s subtle psychological propa- 
fganda aimed at “Divide and Conquer.” And so I feel it 
peculiarly appropriate to print the following quote in a 
gazine devoted exclusively to the fine arts—a field more 
any other dependent upon individual freedom. 

Said Wendell L. Willkie in the June 27 issue of the 
‘Saturday Evening Post: “Today we are living once more in 
fa period that is psychologically susceptible to witch-hanging 
fand mob-baiting. And each of «us, if not alert, may find him- 
(self the unconscious carrier of the germ that will destroy 
freedom. For each of us has within himself the inheri- 
Mances of age-long hatreds, of racial and religious differences, 
and everyone has a tendency to find the cause for his own 
failures in some conspiracy of evil.” 

’ That makes sense. We have one big job ahead of us. And 
iti is not hating your neighbor. 


Metropolitan Adopts the Index 


N= that the Metropolitan Museum has taken over the 
4N now famous Index of American Design is yet another 
indication that alert directorship has come to the nation’s 
largest art museum. Amid the petty politics that sapped the 
‘strength of the WPA Federal Art Project in some sections, 
notably New York City, the Index of American Design stands 
out as a valuable example of what Government can do for 
the nation’s cultural resources when subsidies are efficiently 
administered. No breath of favoritism ever touched the Index 
—probably because assignment to that project meant hard 
work. It furnishes circumstantial evidence that the Govern- 
ment-in-Art was not boondoggling. 
_ The Index is composed of 20,000 paintings, watercolor 
fenderings, drawings and photographs, illustrating all the 
aspects of native American design. At the Metropolitan, the 
Tndex will be placed in a special study room together with 
supplementary reference material, where it will be easily 
accessible to designers, artists, students of Americana and 
the general public. The various subjects in this vast file are 
# classified in many ways for handy reference. Circulating ex- 
| ee based on the collection will be available for lending 


ughout the country, in so far as wartime conditions per- 
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Probably the most important of the Metropolitan’s plans ~ 


l for the publication from time to time of parts of the 

x. Assembled and classified in such portfolios, these 

sands of well chosen objects will supply conclusive evi- 

, to prove the oft-disputed point that there is a distinct 

nics folk art, despite visible old-world influences. The 
folio is expected to go on sale this fall. 

| There can be little question that the Index of American 

‘Design alone is worth all the dollars Uncle Sam paid his 

depression-plagued artists—both in current value to our de- 
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signers and in future protection of our artistic heritage. Noth- 
ing like it was ever done before, and it is reassuring to know 
now that it will not be entirely obscured by the exigencies 
of all-out. war for survival. 


Supporting Its Own 


HICAGO, my birthplace, is notorious in art circles as the 

City of Dissent. Localized bickering among the artists 
has all but ruined their once luscious art market, and made 
it practically impossible for an outsider to praise a Chicago 
artist without running the risk of a stray, but unerring, 
brickbat from an opposing aesthetic camp. And yet, even in 
view of past history, it is hard to see how even a Chicagoan 
can have anything but approval for the Art Institute’s more 
aggressive stand in support of local art. 

Daniel Catton Rich, fine arts director, announces that 
henceforth Gallery 52 on the second floor of the Institute, 
will be set apart exclusively for the exhibition of work by 
Chicago artists. A jury of five Institute members will select 
the exhibitors whose work will be displayed in two-man and 
group shows. In order to keep this venture from becoming 
just another gesture toward art appreciation, a sales repre- 
sentative will be on regular duty in the gallery. 

Director Rich is convinced that the time has arrived when 
Chicago should take a more active interest in its own artists. 
“Chicago artists,” he says, “are being recognized throughout 
the whole United States as among the best in the country. 
They are winning prizes, being given special exhibitions, 
and their works being acquired by the leading museums and 
collectors. Now Chicago will have an opportunity to see a 
constantly changing exhibition of our vital talents, particu- 
larly among the younger artists.” 

Some will like the selections of the five jurors; some won't. 
But if someone doesn’t toss the proverbial dead cat upon 


the stage, the plan should work to the betterment of all 
Chicago artists. 


Victorianism Reclaimed 
W* has called many of Britain’s artists from their brushes 


and chisels, with the result that the older and more 
conservative generation is meeting with less competition. 
This turn of fortune, as reflected in the Royal Academy 
annual, is highly pleasing to F. C. Tilney, editor of Art and 
Reason and the voice of the English equivalent of Sanity 
in Art. 

Writes Mr. Tilney in the June issue of his magazine: “It 
is a matter of great satisfaction that, from whatever com- 
bined causes, the Royal Academy Exhibition this year has 
all but entirely shaken off the invasion of modernistic ag- 
gressors. There is no evidence of the geometric plague and 
very little of the epidemic of the wilfully absurd, which 
relies on a ‘non-intelligent’ estimation. On the contrary, one 
is agreeably surprised at the predominance of traditional 
principles. This may be largely due to the ‘calling-up’ of the 
younger artists, thus leaving the field freer to the experi- 
enced practitioners. 

“Gallery 1 leads off with a strong flavour of the Victorian: 
a term of high praise, though weed. by the modernists as one 
that stigmatizes.’ 

With all due respect to Mr. Tilney’s opinion, it should 
be pointed out that the triumph of conservatism in England 
is not only a hollow victory but also a temporary one. Youth 
will be served, in art as in love and war, and the chances 
are that England’s young artists will return after licking 
Hitler with renewed determination to speak with a twentieth 
century, rather than a Victorian, accent. They may even pro- 
duce good English modernism—a phrase of art expression 
in which the tight little isle has been conspicuously weak. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


An Engineer’s Opinion 

Sir: Perhaps my training and experi- 
ence as-an engineer has taught me to take 
pains and not go so far that a design be- 
comes all together guess work, slip-shod 
and lacking in all the elements that hold 
the structure together as a unity and 
make it function. 

So, when I stood before the work of 
Rembrandt at the Metropolitan Museum 
and saw the result of years of slaving to 
train his hand and eye, to understand his 
medium and to achieve ease in execution, 
I fully realized how utterly lacking in all 
that makes for real at is much, if not 
all, that has been produced in our time. 
Pathetic is it not to see the lack of pa- 
tience, of training, of knowledge, of un- 
derstanding evidenced by much one sees 
in modern work. Sloppy is the word for 
it. Or is our age a sloppy age? 


—Bassett Jones, New York City 


Letter from England 

Sm: The following letter was received 
by the Babcock Galleries today from the 
National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don. It certainly indicates how the English 
are carrying on and gaining interest in 
Homer, despite the war. Why do we not 
do the same here? 

The letter: “I should be most grateful 
if you would be so kind as to send us a 
catalogue of your exhibition of the early 
works of Winslow Homer, which we are 
anxious to have for our library.” Signed 
Philip Pouncey, Librarian, National Gal- 
lery. 

~CARMINE DALESIO, New York. 


Praise from a Master 


Sm: You cover the field of art very 
satisfactorily. 
—A. Concer GoopyEar, New York. 


Took It Home With Him 


Sir: It may interest you to know that 
I have purchased the painting called Win- 
ter by George Schwacha. reproduced in 
the June 1 issue on page 19, from his one- 
man show at the New Jersey Gallery in 
Newark. 

—RICHARD O. CARTWRIGHT, 
West Orange, N. J. 


News from Illinois 


Sir: Thank you for reproducing our 
recent acquisition of Frederic Taubes’ 
Violin Player. We have enjoyed our Res- 
ident Painter this past year. As you may 
know, Jerry Farnsworth is to be with us 
next year. 

—JAMES GROTE VAN DERPOOL, 
Head of Art Deptartment, 
University of Illinois. 


The Eternal Question 


Sm: I have not renewed my subscrip- 
tion because I think you devote too much 
space to the so-called American art which 
is not, in my opinion, American art at all. 


—EpwarD K. WILLIAMS, 
Nashville, Brown County, Ind. 


Mr. Smith Complains 


Sir: Although a goodly number of art- 
ists are now serving in the armed forces, 
I think a nauseating number of them are 
trying to help win the war by continuing 
to draw pretty pictures. This “doing what 
they are best able to do” sounds patriotic, 
but it is a phony attitude used to camou- 
flage the spirit of a shirker. 

—JEROME SMITH, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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“Life” Sponsors U. S. 
Fighter-Artists 


WHEN Life MaGaZINE issued a call for 

Hart work by men in the armed forces, 
ondon Hmore than 1,500 pictures poured in from 
Hall parts of the United States and from 
Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Hawaii, Green- 
land and the farflung outposts now 
manned by the youth of the U. S. A. 
The only stipulation made by Life was 
that the entries deal with life in the 
Army, Navy, Air Corps, Marine Corps 
or Coast Guard. “The objective of the 
competition,” Life states, “was to seek 
out artists in uniform and scenes that 
only they can recreate from thé depths 
of an experience totally foreign to most 
of us; to record and preserve these 
scenes for all time as a part of the 
American heritage.” 

These scenes—in oil, watercolor, tem- 
pera, pencil and crayon—were carefully 
studied by a jury comprising John I. H. 
Baur, curator of paintings and sculp- 
ture at the Brooklyn Museum; Mrs. Juli- 
ana Force, director of the Whitney Mu- 
seum; Lloyd Goodrich, the Whitney’s 
curator of research; Miss Dorothy Mil- 
ler, associate curator of paintings and 
sculpture at the Museum of Modern 
Art, and Hermann W. Williams, Jr., as- 
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sistant curator of the Metropolitan Mu- Florida, Pvt. Burns studied at the Yale 
seum. school and with Van Deering Perrine. 

Their verdict allotted first prize of His canvas, much more forceful in color 
$300 to 25-year-old Pvt. Robert C. Burns’ than in the black-and-white reproduc- 
of Fort Belvoir, Va., for his oil, Troop tion, is a vigorous expression of Army 
Movements, reproduced above. Former- experience. “My first ride in a convoy 
ly an art instructor at Rollins College, truck,” the soldier-artist explains, “was 












































Practice Landing: Sct. Ropert Masors (Signal Corps) 
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Troop Movements: Pvt. RoBert C. Burns (Fort Belvoir) 


very impressive in its discomfort, its 
cavernous play of light and shade and 
compression of vitality into a small 
space.” In place of detailed realism, 
Life points out, “the artist has caught 
the real feeling of strong men, cramped 
and sprawling in human attitudes.” 

Second prize, $200, went to Sgt. Rob- 
ert Majors, now of the Signal Corps 
but formerly of the Walt Disney Stu- 
dios, for his Practice Landing, a water- 
color depicting the descent of white and 
multi-colored parachutes into a cold, 
snow-coated valley (as practiced by the 
Germans at Crete, colored parachutes 
are used for dropping supplies, each 
color designating a specific category of 
supply). Sgt. Majors studied at the 
University of Hawaii and at the Chou- 
inard Institute of Los Angeles. 

Third prize, $100, went to Pvt. Ed- 
ward Chavez of Fort Francis E. War- 
ren, Wyoming, for his watercolor Con- 
voy Practice, a stark, wintry mooded 
depiction of ten-wheeled convoy trucks 
rumbling over a bleak landscape. For- 
merly of Denver, Pvt. Chavez studied 
under Frank Mechau and Boardman 
Robinson at the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center. 

Eight $50 fourth awards went to PFC. 
Torcom Bedayan of the Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital, San Francisco, for his 
watercolor B Battery Bivouac, Soledad; 


[Please turn to page 23] 
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A Bayonet Charge, 1862: WINSLow Homer. Courtesy of Metropolitan 


Homer Engravings Draw Martial Parallels 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM has gone 
to its files, and from a portfolio of Wins- 
low Homer prints has produced a war 
record in complete harmony with the 
spirit of today. Homer’s engravings, 
published originally in Harper’s Week- 
ly, constitute a pictorial report on many 
phases of the Peninsular Campaign 
waged in 1862 by the Army of the Po- 
tomac under stuffy, bemedalled Gen- 
eral McClellan. 

Like pictorial reporters of the present 
and the recent World Wars, Homer 
stayed within the confines of realism, 
as his task dictated. But within those 
confines he brought his compositional 
skill and imagination into play, height- 
ening the poignant effect of the simplest 
of scenes, highlighting with drama the 
clash of bayonet wielder against bayo- 
net wielder and reaching beneath the 
surface for qualities of enduring and 
universal significance. 

Many phases of civilian and military 
life are vividly recreated. Considered in 
the light of comparable scenes being en- 


acted in nearly every part of the globe 
today, they reveal striking mechanical 
advances with attendant revamping of 
military strategy. But on the civilian 
front the changes are not so drastic. 
Then as now, citizens organized relief 
societies and banded together to pro- 
vide for the non-military needs of the 
soldiers. Then as now, women entered 
munitions factories, as may be seen in 
the print, Filling Cartridges at the U. S. 
Arsenal at Watertown, Massachusetts. 

Perhaps the most vivid work to come 
from the Peninsular Campaign is The 
War for the Union, 1862—A Bayonet 
Charge. About this print the the editor 
of Harper’s, in which it appeared, wrote 
that it is “by our artist, Mr. Winslow 
Homer, who spent some time with the 
army of the Potomac, and drew his fig- 
ures from life. The Bayonet Charge is 
one of the most spirited pictures ever 
published in this country. It is notori- 
ous to military men that soldiers seldom 
actually cross bayonets with each other 
in battle. Before the regiment which is 


Bivouac on the Potomac: WINSLOW HoMER (Engraving) 



































charging reaches its antagonist, the lat. 
ter usually seeks safety in flight. ay 
the strength and all the bravery in the 
world will not protect a man from be 
ing run through the body by a bayonet 
if he stands still while it approache 
him end on.” 

The article mentions several instance; 
in foreign wars in which actual bayonet 
combat had occurred, adding that jp 
one or two instances at Fairoaks “there 
were hand-to-hand tussels at particular 
points. One of these is realized in oy 
picture.” 


Art and Army Get Together 


Illustrators, advertising and poster 
artist members of the Society of Illus. 
trators and the Artists’ Guild meet reg. 
ularly in the illustrators’ club house in 
New York to study government requests 
for ideas and designs for pictorial aids 
to winning the war. Requests are some. 
times submitted in writing, but often 4 
representative of the Army, Navy, Trea- 
sury Department or the Office of Facts 
and Figures attends in person to out- 
line poster needs and to evaluate the 
suggestions and ideas submitted by the 
artists. 

The meetings, besides providing di- 
rect contact between the artists and the 
appropriate government agencies and 
departments, are stimulating affairs in 
which the striking of mind against mind 
often produces a sparkling idea. They 
demonstrate how other artists’ organi- 
zations in large population centers 
might function, broadening their pro- 
gram to include the poster needs of in- 
dustrial plants engaged in war produc- 
tion. 
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At the Stage Door Canteen 


Prominent theatre and scenic artists 
have contributed generously to the dec- 
oration of the American Theatre Wing's 
eminently successful Stage Door Can- 
teen, a rendevous for American and 
Allied service men on leave in New 
York City. 

Panels in the main entertainment hall 
were painted and designed by the fol- 
lowing members of the United Scenic 
Artists and Designers: Boris Aronson, 
Lucinda Ballard, Howard Bay, Aline 
Bernstein, Stewart Chaney, Peggy 
Clark, Nicholas DeMolas, Raoul Pene 
Du Bois, Eugene Fitsch, George K 
Hartwell, Harry Horner, Carl Kent, Jo 
hannes Larsen, Horace Armistead, Jo 
Mielziner, Donald Oenslager, A. A. OF 
strander, Emeline Roche, Irene Sharaff, 
Lee Simonson, Walter Walden, Fredet 
ick Fox, Nat Karson, Tom Lee, Wolf 
gang Roth and Richard Whorf. 

Theatre artists who have contributed 
foyer murals are: Irma Setz, Abe Birt 
baum, Don Freeman and Al Hirsch 
feld. 


Sold for U.S.O. 


Artists in the employ of the Coht 
Hall-Marx Company recently hung af 
exhibition of watercolors in the firm's 
lounge. The exhibits, depicting countty 
landscapes, shore scenes along the Long 
Island coast lines and New England 
fishing harbors, were all sold, netting 
$320 which was turned over to the U.S.0. 

The show was the first ever to be 
held by textile designers. 
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Trophies from Medals 


Don’t attach your Axis-awarded me- 
dals to a Tokio-bound bomb. Instead, 
donate them to the Salmagundi Club’s 
“melting pot,” to be used in the casting 
of the two recently approved military 
trophies which the Club is authorized 
to present the Army and the Navy for 
distinguished service in the cause of 
freedom. The scarcity of bronze made it 
necessary to appeal to all holders of 
decorations awarded by the might-is- 
right nations during peace times. On the 
pases of the trophies will be inscribed 
the names of all medal donors. 

The two trophies, unique among mili- 
tary awards, are the work of two Sal- 
magundians, Georg Lober and Ulysses 
A. Ricci. Lober’s is an 18-inch statuette 
of a No. 1 man of a 5-inch Naval gun 
about to slam a shell into a gun breech. 
It is to be presented to the Navy De- 
partment for award to some Naval unit 
for distinguished service. Tentatively, 
it is proposed for the first warship 
throwing a shell into Tokio. Ricci’s work 
isa figure of Victory, her sword at rest, 
standing over a vanquished Jap with 
her foot planted firmly on his Rising 
Sun flag. The specific condition under 
which this trophy will be awarded has 
not been decided. ; 

The project, which promises to com- 
mand wide attention in America’s armed 
forces, is an outgrowth of Salmagundi’s 
alert war activity, organized under its 
War Art Committee and already an im- 
portant factor in calling attention to 
the importance of the fine arts during 
these trying times. Both statuettes are 
on view with the paintings and posters 
composing the Club’s Second War Art 
Exhibition in its New York galleries, 47 
Fifth Avenue. 


They Joined the Colors 


Glanville Downey, librarian of the 
Yale School of Fine Arts, and Frederick 
Hartt, who has been cataloguing the 
famous Société Anonyme collection of 
modern art recently given to Yale, have 
donned uniforms of the armed forces. 


Navy Trophy Statuette 
Designed by Georg Lober 








Torpedoed: ANDREW WINTER (Oil) 


Salmagundi War Art Show Shuns Prettiness 


THE SALMAGUNDI CLuB in New York, 
which is taking an active part in co- 
ordinating artistic talent with the war 
effort, is currently presenting its sec- 
ond War Art Exhibition in its clubhouse 
galleries (47 Fifth Avenue). The dis- 
play, comprising 72 paintings, posters 
and cartoons, follows the intention of 
the Salmagundi artists to rid war art 
of the note of “prettiness” which has in 
the past characterized so many posters 
and illustrations. Arrangements with 
the Army and Navy make it possible for 
Salmagundians to work direct from 
models who are typical fighting men and 
to have access to battle equipment to 
mark their pictures with authenticity. 

In the present collection are graphic 
warnings against loose talk and wastage 
of gasoline and other essential com- 
modities. There are blistering carica- 
tures of Axis leaders, their principles 
and objectives, and a variety of subject 
matter covering the war in and on all 
three elements. Among the documentary 
paintings are dramatizations of sink- 
ings on the Atlantic (George Elmer 
Browne and Andrew Winter), and oth- 
ers showing the embarkation of men 
and the loading of supplies (Ogden 
Pleissner). 

Salmagundi’s position is well stated 
in the catalogue: “It is with great re- 
luctance that artists turn from highly 
individualistic endeavor to the concerted 
action that war demands, but when 
ideologies arise that threaten the prin- 
ciple of untrammeled thought they must 
lend their talents in support of that 
institution which allows them to func- 
tion without restraint.” 

The official opening took the form of 
a preview dinner attended by Army and 
Navy officers. The menu was obtained 
from the Navy Department, and when 
the artists and their guests sat down 
it was to the signal of eight bells—noon 
in the mid-Pacific. The dishes were iden- 
tical with those being served at the mo- 
ment to the men of the battle fleet in 
the Midway Island area, the time-differ- 
ence making it necessary, in order to 
carry out the thought of dining in spirit 


with those on the firing line, to serve 
the noon meal as a dinner. 
Salmagundi’s War Art Committee 
comprises Francis V. Kughler (chair- 
man), J. Scott Williams, Keith Shaw 
Williams, Gordon Grant, Ernest Town- 
send, Jay Weaver, Stow Wengenroth, 
Ogden Pleissner, Ferdinand E. Warren, 
Judge James W. Donohue, Fletcher 
Dodge, C. Bennett Linder, Georg Lober, 
George Elmer Browne, Henry M. O’- 
Connor, William Auerbach-Levy, Wen- 
dell W. Clinedinst and Ray G. Doyle. 


Linking the United Nations 


The Service Men’s Club in Denver 
glowingly reflects the friendly spirit of 
the United Nations. Men of the Army 
frequenting this recreation center are 
reminded of the world-wide nature of 
their alliance by the murals of Louise 
Ronnebeck, Denver artist who has just 
completed a series of three murals for 
the Club. 

Centered on one panel is a Chinese 
family, on another an American soldier 
and on the third, a British sailor. Sur- 
rounding these central figures are de- 
scriptive groupings of natives of the re- 
maining United Nations. “Mrs. Ronne- 
beck,” wrote Fred S. Bartlett, curator 
of the Denver Museum, “is interested 
in people, not things; she has done a 
fine job of characterization as well as 
decoration.” 


Art Seen by 35,000 Soldiers 


Art proved itself a major attraction 
at Fort Lee, Va., recently, when 35,000 
privates and officers viewed a one-week 
exhibition of contemporary American 
art, loaned by the Associated American 
Artists Gallery of New York. 

The lending organization reports that 
requests for exhibitions are coming in 
from the recreation workers of the 
American Red Cross attached to base 
hospitals at Army camps in the East, 
and that showings will be forwarded 
without cost in response to all calls 
connected with the war effort. 










































Service Men at the Clay Club. L. to R.—Pvt. Julian Lazrus, Sgt. H. 
Pershitz, Seaman John Robinson. Materials and instruction are free. 


Exhibition by Scuiptors in the Armed Forces 


SCULPTORS IN THE SERVICE is the title 
of the summer exhibition at the Clay 
Club in New York. On view are 37 ex- 
hibits by regular Clay Club sculptors 
who are now scattered from Australia 
to Miami Beach in the uniform of the 
U. S. armed forces. Inasmuch as most 
of the work on view was executed be- 
fore the Army called, there is little to 
reflect soldier life. Exceptions are U.S. 
O. Hostess by Sidney Smith, Selectee 
by Theodore C. Barbarossa, Aviator by 
Gurdon G. Woods. 

After viewing the exhibition, Emily 
Genauer of the World-Telegram wrote: 

“I think it will take more than a war 
to destroy the puckish flavor of most of 
the Clay Club artists’ output. It pre- 
dominates, as usual, in the current dis- 
play. There are a flock of nymphs, danc- 
ers, mermaids, equestriennes and such, 
done by Sascha Brastoff, Howard Man- 
del and others, with great wit, inven- 
tiveness, skill and occasionally, it must 
be admitted, a distressing cuteness. 

“There is also much evident in the 
exhibition that other strong character- 
istic of the Clay Club men, their predi- 
lection for attentuated, highly stylized, 
lyric shapes in which emphasis is on 
flowing form, and details are confined 
for the most part to rhythmically de- 
veloped linear tracery.” 

Howard Devree of the Times reported 
that the show “runs the gamut from 
graciously beautiful pieces such as Al- 
bino Cavallito’s black marble Suzanne 
to Sascha Brastoff’s humorous little 
terra cotta figurines and Sidney Smith’s 
grotesquely amusing Dribble Puss. Sahl 
Swarz ranges from sheer abstraction to 
the sinuous lines of Eastern Rhythm.” 

Speaking for the Clay Club’s fighting 
members, Sahl Swarz in a catalogue 
note states that “when this war is over 
and we return gratefully to our life- 
long work, we may be richer spiritually 
for our trials.” 

In the meantime, the Clay Club is 
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offering its facilities free to all uni- 
formed men who happen to be in New 
York City. They are all invited to drop 
in and try their hands at sculpture. 
Materials and instruction are free. 


The Chief Goes Scalping 


William Moore (Chief Letaiyo), known 
in New York art circles as sculptor, 
photographer and former director of the 
American Salon, is now a private in the 
U. S. Army, Signal Corps. Chief Bill, 
who is almost full-blood Hopi Indian (a 
little Irish sneaked in), is stationed at 
Camp Crowder, Missouri, and was the 
subject of a feature article in the camp’s 
local newspaper, the Camp Crowder 
Message. Grey Fox, English translation 
of Letaiyo, feels that as one of the first 
Americans, he wants to do something 
about keeping Hitler and the Japs from 
making him one of the last Americans. 

Camp Crowder is one of the most art- 
conscious of the training bases. It has 
organized an Art Workshop in order 
to pool its considerable artistic talent to 
decorate its 70 dayrooms and seven rec- 
reation halls. In order to carry out this 
program a large amount of art supplies 
is needed. According to the Message 
donors so far include St. Louis City Art 
Museum, Museum of Modern Art, Grum- 
bacher’s, the Jewish Welfare Board, 
Artists Union of Baltimore, Dayton Art 
Institute and Miss Lois Simpson. Much 
more material is needed. If you wish 
to join this worthy cause for soldier- 
artists address your contributions. to 
Lt. Col. Ernest R. Rosenberg, Camp 
Crowder, Missouri. 


Cooney Dons Khaki 


‘John D. Cooney, curator of Egyptol- 
ogy at the Brooklyn Museum has joined 
the Army, and is now stationed at Camp 
Croft, S. C. The museum does not plan 
to fill Cooney’s position during his ab- 
sence with the armed forces. 
































Lo Medico Wins 
$1000 Victory Prize 


THE ARTISTS For VICTORY sculpture 
competition, announced in the June jg. 
sue of the DIGEST, was won by Thomas 
Lo Medico, New York sculptor. Lo Me¢. 
ico’s prize winning design is a scale 
model of monumental simplicity, de. 
picting a young aviator striding towan 
his plane, looking into the sky and 
pulling on his gloves as he heads for 
combat. (See cover of this issue and re. 
production below.) 

The sculptor takes $1,000 in prize 
money, and his model will be executed 
in weather-treated plaster in heroic 
size—26 feet high. The finished piece, 
symbolizing “Wings for Victory—The 
Spirit of Aviation,” will be erected in 
some prominent spot in New York City, 
probably in front of the Public Library 
on Fifth Avenue. 

Five other competitors—N athaniel 
Kaz, John Hovannes, Car] Schmitz, Mil- 
ton Hebald and Paul Manship—took 
$100 awards as runners-up. Honorable 
mentions went to Erwin Springweiler, 
Louis Slobodkin, F. M. Corte and to 
Thomas Lo Medico (the last for a sec- 
ond model submitted by the top prize 
winner). 

Lo Medico has competed successfully 
in other sculpture contests, notably the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's 
competition for the sculptural decora- 
tion of its New York Fair building. 

The jurors who selected the winners 
in the Artists for Victory aviation com- 
petition were Colonel Douglas Johnston, 
Commanding: Officer of the Army Air 
Base at Mitchell Field, designated by 
the War Department to represent avia- 
tion; Major Gilmore Clarke, Eric Gug- 
ler and Edward Rowan, assistant chief 
of the Section of Fine Arts, represent- 
ing architecture; and Cornelia Van A. 
Chapin, Peter Dalton, Ulric Ellerhusen, 
Chaim Gross, Georg Lober and Warren 
Wheelock, representing sculpture. 

The sponsoring group, Artists for 
Victory, is an organization of 10,000 
artists who have banded together to 
lend their talents to the war effort. 


Thomas Lo Medico With His 
Winning “Wings for Victory” 
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Colt of the Marines 


War CHANGES the pattern of life in 
countless ways, turning some parts of 
the world up-side down, jolting the sexes 
out of the staid departmentations of 
peace time. Women by droves are mov- 
ing into the production lines of indus- 
try. In Virginia they have taken over, 
for the duration, the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts at Richmond, making that 
progressive institution the nation’s first 
to go under distaff management until 
the war’s end. 

Director Thomas C. Colt, Jr., on in- 
definite leave to serve in the air corps 
of the United States Marines, has been 
succeeded by a joint directorate com- 
posed of Mrs. John Garland Pollard, 
former secretary for memberships and 
extension service, who will become act- 
ing director of business and finance, 
and Mrs. Beatrice von Keller, granted 
leave of absence as head of the art de- 
partment of Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, who will serve as acting direc- 
tor of fine arts. The new directorate will 
carry on the policies established by Di- 
rector Colt. 

Mrs. Thomas C. Colt, Jr. will assume 
Mrs. Pollard’s duties as secretary for 
membership and extension service, and 
Miss Carolyn Smith will serve as reg- 
istrar. Other changes to feminine per- 
sonnel will be made to fill the posts of 
Edward Morris Davis III, curator of 
decorative arts, who is now serving in 
the Navy, and those of Hans van Weer- 
en-Griek, curator of education, and 
James Birchfield, public relations direc- 
tor, both of whom are entering the 
armed services shortly. 

In re-entering the air branch of the 
Marine Corps, Director Colt continues 
to weave through his career the strands 
of military flying and art that have lent 
it distinctive coloration for many years. 
Abandoning the New York art field in 
1929, Colt joined the Marines as a pri- 
vate, requesting aviation duty. He was 
sent to Pensacola air station for train- 
ing, emerging a year later with. his 
wings and a commission as second lieu- 
tenant. He held this rank until he re- 
entered the art field, this time as direc- 
tor of the newly founded Virginia Mu- 
seum, an institution he guided energeti- 
cally and brilliantly to prominence. 

The Board of Trustees, which made 
the announcement of the above staff 
changes, also made public the election 
of the Hon. Alexander W. Weddell, for- 
mer American Ambassador to Spain, 
to the post of museum president, suc- 
ceeding Blythe W. Branch, who, until 
his death May 22, had held that post 
for five years. 
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Lt. Laurence Sickman 


Laurence Sickman, curator of the 
Oriental department of the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, has 
been given leave of absence and has 
been appointed a 1st Lieutenant in the 
Army Air Corps. Miss Lindsay Hughes 
has been appointed acting curator dur- 

his absence. 


Heschong in Air Corps 

Albert Heschong, designer on the staff 
of the Baltimore Museum, has left his 
Post to join the Air Corps. 


Tuly 1, 1942 


















Reproduced above is the oil, Negro Circus Chefs at Work, which won for its 
painter, Albert Gould, now a private in the U. S. Army, the $1,000 cash prize 
offered by the American Academy in Rome. As reported in the last issue of the 
DicEsT, Gould is a former student of the Pennsylvania Museum School and of the 
Philadelphia Sketch Club. Because of the war, the American Academy in Rome is 
offering Prix de Rome winners cash prizes instead of scholarships for study at its 
Rome school. It may be that Gould will yet visit Rome, not as a scholar but as a 
soldier. Elmore Cave of Baldwin Locomotive took the Prix de Rome in sculpture. 


Dick Howard Appointed Captain of Artillery 


RICHARD Foster Howarp has resigned 
his position as director of the Dallas 
Art Museum in order to serve his coun- 
try actively as a captain of artillery. 
Captain Howard, now stationed at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, has had extensive mili- 
tary experience, having been an officer 
in the Texas National Guard, follow- 
ing intensive training in the science of 
the big guns. 

While attending the Harvard Engi- 
neering School in the early 1920’s, pre- 
vious to entering the field of fine arts 
via the Fogg Museum, Howard was a 
sergeant in the Massachusetts National 
Guard, assigned to the 52nd Field Ar- 
tillery. One of his jobs was to survey 
the land which is today Camp Edwards. 
During college, he became an expert 
horseman, playing polo, doing trick rid- 
ing and breaking remounts for the 
R. O. T. C. unit. He was born in 1902, 
son of a Plainfield (New Jersey) min- 
ister, and stands more than six feet and 
is built in proportion. 

‘Appointed to the directorship of the 
Dallas Art Museum through the recom- 
mendation of the late Dr. Robert Harshe, 
Howard opened his museum the year of 
the Texas Centennial with a vital sur- 
vey of American art that indicated wide 
knowledge of his subject. Since then 
Howard has raised the Dallas Museum 
to a position in the front rank of U. S. 
art institutions. His last important ex- 
hibition before joining the army was an 
expertly selected review of American 
figure painting which claimed feature 
space in the national art press—and 
caused Life magazine to be banned in 
Boston. 

The same qualities, courage, intelli- 
gence and aggressive determination, that 


lifted him to the top among museum di- 
rectors should make Captain Howard a 
valuable asset to our fighting forces. 

In Dallas, Mrs. Louise Britton Mc- 
Craw is the acting director. Writes the 
president, Alex F. Weisberg: “The Mu- 
seum Board in due time and after care- 
ful investigation will determine what 
the setup of the museum ought to be 
under present conditions.” 


Stainless Steel Murals 


Two murals, executed on 18 x 6 foot 
sheets of stainless steel by Buell Mul- 
len of Lake Forest, Ill., were recently 
installed in the U. S. Naval Academy. 
Dedication was made by Admiral Ben 
Moreell. Depicting Hong Kong harbor 
and London Pool, the murals are keyed 
to harmonize with another mural, pic- 
turing the harbor at Rio, already in- 
stalled at the Academy. 

In discussing the Academy’s new dec- 
orations, Admiral Moreell said: “The 
purpose of using the metallic textures 
is that it is the material consistent with 
our era. We will be judged, not by what 
we inherit artistically, but by what we 
give to the future. Metals, especially 
stainless steel, have tremendous integ- 
rity. Stainless gives a third-dimensional 
quality and possesses a vitality impos- 
sible to canvas. It is permanent, it is 
modern, it is completely fluid in effect, 
changing with every lighting.” 


Mcllhenny Signs Up 


Henry P. MclIlhenny, curator of deco- 
rative arts of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum, has been commissioned a Lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 
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Red Cross Knight: JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY 


Gives Nation Two English Period Copleys 


Two NOTED PAINTINGS by the celebrated 
American artist, John Singleton Cop- 
ley, have been presented by Mrs. Gor- 
don Dexter of Boston to the National 
Gallery, Washington, where they are 
now on exhibition. The canvases, Red 
Cross Knight’and Portrait of Sir Rob- 
ert Graham, are from Copley’s later 
period, having been executed in Eng- 
land after he had left this country. They 
were brought to America after the 
Lyndhurst Sale of the mid-19th century. 

The earlier canvas, Red Cross Knight, 
was painted about 1789 and makes an 
excellent companion piece to Copley’s 
famous group portrait of his family, 
painted 14 years earlier and now on 
loan exhibition at thte National Gal- 
lery. In the Gallery’s new Copley, the 


artist’s eldest daughter Elizabeth, later 
Mrs. Gardiner Greene of Boston, is por- 
trayed as Faith, and his younger daugh- 
ter, Mary, who lived to be ninety-five 
but was never married, is represented 
as Hope. The Red Cross Knight, “ycladd 
in mighty armes” and wearing “on his 
brest a bloudie crosse,” is John Single- 
ton Copley the younger, later to become 
famous as Lord Lyndhurst, three times 
Lord Chancellor of England. Copley’s 
Red Cross Knight early achieved a high 
reputation. John Quincy Adams honored 
it in a poem. 

The Graham portrait, of later date, 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1804 and is described by the Gallery 
as “an accomplished example of Cop- 
ley’s late work in England.” 


Crawford Exhibits Industry-Inspired Art 


THE CLEAN DESIGN and the strong, 
simple color of Ralston Crawford’s art 
lends its distinctive note to the Flint 
(Mich.) Institute of Arts through the 
first half of July. There Crawford, who 
has just gone into the Army, is showing 
29 canvases, three prints and six draw- 
ings, most of them depicting industrial 
subjects—grain elevators, docks, bridges 
and boats. 

In a catalogue essay on the artist, 
Richard B. Freeman, director of the In- 
stitute, tells why .Crawford’s work was 
well liked in previous Flint showings. 
“Probably it was the broad clean ex- 
panses, the workmanlike handling and 
the crisp simplicity of color and vision 
that first caught the eye of the specta- 
tor. Then, too, the subject matter was 
familiar to all.” Admitting that these 
reasons alone would not explain the 
magnetic quality of Rawlston’s can- 
vases, Director Freeman set out to dis- 
cover what, above and beyond this, held 
the secret. 

“Sensuous feeling for color, form and 
line,” is clue No. 1 wrote Freeman. For 
his second clue Freeman turned to a 
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sentence by Elizabeth Sacartoff, former 
critic for PM, which has been quoted 
before in the Dicest: “One is conscious 
of a vast energy that comes from the 
play of form against form, volume 
against volume and color against col- 
= 

“That word ‘energy’,” Freeman con- 
tinued, “is another hint. I feel it for 
instance in one way. The total absence 
of figures in so many of his paintings 
detracts nothing in the way of interest. 
In other words, so complete is the pic- 
torial realization that one senses the 
energy and even the presence of Man.” 

Freeman, in closing his essay, termed 
Crawford’s art useful and significant— 
even in war-wracked times like the 
present, because he “strikes a note of 
soaring faith in the industrial age.” In 
the way that a writer sets down a great 
vision, Freeman continued, “or a musi- 
cian writes a hymn of thrilling inspira- 
tion, the painter who expresses his own 
conviction of high faith in man’s des- 
tiny is of vital importance, especially 
today. Ralston Crawford is doing just 
ee ss” 


Numa Trivas Dies 
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Worp coMEsS from the Crocker 
Gallery of Sacramento, California, , 
the death last May of Numa S. Trivay 
the gallery’s curator of art. 


Neither the date of Dr. Trivas’ death 
nor that of his birth was given. Th 
noted lecturer and art writer came ty 
the Crocker museum two years ago 
from Holland, where his researches anj 
writings had gained for him an interna. 
tional reputation. At the time of his 
death Dr. Trivas was studying and cat. 
aloguing the Crocker Gallery’s famoy 
“lost” collection of old master drawingy| 
His findings have been widely published} 
and his catalogue of the Dutch an 
Flemish drawings, just completed, was 
to have been published this summer. 
Dr. Trivas was the author of the recent 
Phaidon Edition, The Paintings of Fran 
Hals. 

In his tribute to Dr. Trivas, Harty 
Noyes Pratt, Crocker director, wrote: 
“He had friendship with the important 
figures in the world of art everywhere 
—students, connoisseurs, dealers, art- 
ists—yet to his Sacramento friends he 
was lovingly known as ‘Pete’; accepted 
as a quiet and welcome member of Sac. 
ramento’s art group. Student of art, 
author and art authority, lecturer—so 
he was known in Europe and America; 
Sacramento knew him and loved him 
as a man to whom his prospective Amer. 
ican citizenship was the highest honor 
to be obtained.” 































Emil Siebern, Sculptor 


Emil Siebern, sculptor and for five 
years superintendent of statuary on the 
Pocantico Hills estate of the late John 
D. Rockefeller, died June 14 at his stu 
dio apartment in New York City. He 
was 53 years old. 

Born in New York City, Siebern stud: 
ied art at Cooper Union and later at 
schools in France, Italy and Greece. He 
made his home in Greenwich Village 
and for years was a familiar figure in 
that section of New York. Besides his 
advisory work for Rockefeller, Siebem 
executed several public commissions, 
among them two 15-foot figures in stain- 
less steel for the Astoria Public Park, 
New York. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Marie 
K. Siebern; two sons, Everit, a seaman 
in the U. S. Navy, and Vincent, a ser 
geant in the U. S. Army Air Corps; and 
a daughter, Mrs. Emil Keating. 
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Art Patron Dies 


Mrs. Emily Johnston de Forest, widow 
of Robert Weeds de Forest, former pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Museum, died 
at her Cold Spring Harbor, Long Is 
land, home June 13. She was 91 years 
old. 

Mrs. de Forest was, with her husband, 
donor of the American Wing of the Met- 
ropolitan, a part of the museum that 
has played an important role in its 
functions since 1924. Pioneer collectors 
of American furniture, Mr. and Mrs. de 
Forest presented important collections 
of furniture and decorations to the 
American Wing, as well as a collection 
of 5,000 items of Pennsylvania Dutch 
art to the Philadelphia Museum in 1932 


The Art Digest 
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Richter, Scholar 


Dr. GEORGE MARTIN RICHTER, an au- 
thority on Renaissance art and particu- 
Jarly that of Giorgione, died June 9 in 
the Norwalk Hospital, Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, at the age of 67. Dr. Richter 
had been visiting Baroness Hilla Rebay 
at her home in Westport when he was 
stricken 10 days before his death. 


Born in San Francisco, Dr. Richter 
graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia, after which he taught art for 
one year at the University of Pennsyl- 
yania before going to Europe for ad- 
yanced study at Heidelberg and the 
University of Berlin. Dr. Richter served 
as adviser to leading museums, includ- 
ing the Metropolitan and the National 
Gallery of London. He was the author 
of many authoritative essays and stud- 
jes and was internationally known for 
his Giogio Da Castelfranco, Called Gior- 
gione, usually considered the standard 
work on that artist. 

Dr. Richter returned to this country 
at the outbreak of the present war, and 
had since been lecturing at museums 
and colleges. Previously he had helped 
assemble the Paul Mabury collection 
which was donated to the Los Angeles 
Museum. . 

Richter’s family was famous in the 
art world. His uncle, the late Jean Paul 
Richter, was an authority on Leonardo 
da Vinci; a cousin, Irma Richter, is as- 
sociated with the British Museum, and 
another cousin, Gisela Richter, is cura- 
tor of Greek and Roman art at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum in New York. 

Surviving is Dr. Richter’s widow, the 
former Baroness Zuendt von Kenzingen, 
and a daughter Gigi Richter. 


Theodore Brenson in U. S. 


In what the New York Herald Tribune 
described as “one of the most interest- 
ing and significant exhibitions of recent 
weeks,” Theodore Brenson, noted French 
painter-etcher, made the first American 
showing of his career. The show, held 
during June at the 58th Street Branch 
of the New York Library, was repre- 
sentative of the copper plate work that 
has won the artist an international rep- 
utation. 

Playing a prominent réle in the pres- 
entation were the sensitively etched 
portraits of some of the world’s leading 
literary lights—Jean Cocteau, Robert 
Briffault, Charles Morgan, André Gide, 
André Maurois and Henry de Monther- 
lant. Since his arrival in this country a 
year ago Brenson has continued his 
work of distilling the spirits, the intel- 
lects, the characters of gifted men to 
their simplest, most significant and most 
depictable aspects. Caught in the fine 
net of Brenson’s eloquent line are Rob- 
ert Frost, Mark and Carl Van Doren, 
Archibald MacLeish—not only their dis- 
tinctive facial features but the very es- 
Sence of their inner beings. 

The same ability to provide the spec- 
tator with a deftly spun interior view 
of a person Brenson carries over into 
his landscapes, such as Mediterranean 
Landscape, in which a gay, bright seg- 
Ment of the earth is pictured in lines of 
the same qualities, and Montauk Point, 
in which the starkness of Long Island’s 
tip is imprisoned. 





Boots on a Beach: JULIAN LEVI 


Springfield Heeds the People’s Voice 


FOR THE SECOND consecutive year the 
Springfield (Mass.) Museum organized 
a spring purchase exhibition for the 
express purpose of letting visitors se- 
lect by popular vote the work or works 
that are to be added to the museum’s 
permanent collection. The show, as re- 
ported in the May 15 Dicest, comprised 
30 canvases by prominent contemporary 
painters. The exhibit to win the great- 
est measure of public approval was 
Julien Binford’s Man with Fruit, a vivid 
portrait of a Negro peddler. 

“This is so different from the winner 
in 1941, Missouri Winter by James Turn- 
bull,” the museum states, “that it seems 
to indicate unusual flexibility and 
breadth of taste on the part of the 
Springfield public.’’ Following the dic- 
tates of the community it serves, the 


Summer Barrage 


For his continuing “Summer Offen- 
sive and Barrage Exhibitions,” Director 
Joseph Buzzelli of the Vendome Galler- 
ies, New York, has marshalled 57 paint- 
ers, watercolorists and seven sculptors 
for his current edition of the vigorously- 
named revolving summer display. The 
sculptors, Linton, Ruth Brall, Betti 
Richard, Edmond Weil, Rhys Caparn, 
Ellen Key-Oberg and Alexander Rosey, 
are of a uniformly high rank—some- 
thing that cannot be said for the paint- 
ers, many of whom are far from ready 
to exhibit. 

Director Buzzelli contributes a som- 
bre, moonlit study of Manhattan dur- 
ing a blackout; Alexander Sideris, an 
accomplished Cafe scene; Anna Meltzer, 
a colorful Girl in Green; David Atkins, 
a poetically conceived segment of an 
industrial plant. Other painters who 
score: Joseph Guerin, Leila Sawyer, 
Elizabeth Lancaster, Hope Hawthorne, 
Zol Schulman, Reuben Tam (with a 
strong Hill From the Sea). 


museum has acquired the Binford can- 
vas (from the Midtown Galleries). 

In addition to this acquisition, the 
museum also purchased Boots on a 
Beach, a luminous, summery sea-side 
scene by Julian Levi, and Sandwich 
Board Men, a freely brushed vignette 
of New York street life by Don Free- 
man. The former work was purchased 
through the Downtown Gallery, the lat- 
ter through the Associated American 
Artists. 

Two other purchases were made from 
the exhibition, both by private buyers, 
one of whom acquired and donated to 
the museum Philip Pieck’s New York 
Street, 1941, and another who bought 
Polly Thayer’s Back of Houses and 
loaned it to the museum for an indef- 
inite period. 


Working for Adolf 


Under the heading, “Guest Artists,” 
Time magazine recently ran a report 
on the capitulation of certain well- 
known French artists to the will of 
France’s oppressors: “The U. S. art 
lover has cherished a touching picture 
of France’s conquered but still defiant 
artists working away, cold and under- 
fed, in their Paris garrets while the con- 
querors walked away with their work. 
Last week news came from Germany 
that a group of top-flight Left-Bank 
painters and sculptors (some of them 
formerly listed by Hitler’s Kulturkam- 
mer as ‘degenerate artists’) were tour- 
ing and lecturing in Germany as guests 
of the Third Reich. The guests: Paint- 
ers André Derain, Maurice de Vlaminck, 
André Dunoyer de Segonzac, Cornelius 
van Dongen, Othon Friesz. Sculptors 
Paul Maximiliaen Landowski, Charles 
Despiau. Notably not there was the 
name of pre-war Paris’ greatest painter, 
bulky Spanish-born Pablo Picasso, who 
presumably had had the guts to decline.” 
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Self-Portrait (1934): GEORGES DE CHIRICO 


Progressive Moderns in Summer Resume 


THE RECENT SEASON at the Georgette 
Passedoit Gallery, New York, has been 
marked by variety of aesthetic ap- 
proach, by rich color in painting and 
meaningful form in sculpture. These 
qualities reappear again in the gallery’s 
current summer show, which is, in ef- 
fect, a résumé of its presentations for 
the season just ended. 

Some exhibits, however, are new, 
among them the unusual Chirico Self- 
Portrait, reproduced above. The noted 
Italian painter of classic nostalgia is 
here seen expressing himself with a 
palette and in a style outside his more 
widely known manner. He has painted 
his rugged features with brushstrokes 
of matching ruggedness. The sad, brood- 
ing quality that haunts his best can- 
vases is felt here, at the source. 

Love of color and pigment infuse a 
lush note into Rudolf Jacobi’s The 
Church Steeple and The Gertrude L. 
Thebaud, both luminous and bright, and 
brushed with vigor and dash. 

Impish humor, implemented by a live- 
ly color sense make Alice Tenney’s 
Folly appealing, as sombre strength 
makes itself felt in Ortiz de Zarate’s 
Self-Portrait, which was reproduced in 
the Jan. 1, 1942, Dicest. Other painters 
adding individual notes to the ensemble 
at the Passedoit Gallery are Vladimir 
Boberman, Edwin Dickinson, Anne Gold- 
thwaite, J. M. Hanson, Elizabeth Lapi- 
nere and Dantan Sawyer. 

In the sculpture section of the show 
Jose de Creeft makes an important 
contribution with his Reclining Nude 
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(in lead) and his superb Semitic Head, 
sensitively wrought and charged with 
the brooding sadness of this ancient 
race. Gaston Lachaise is represented by 
a fulsome Floating Figure, and John 
Rood by his smooth and rhythmic Tor- 
so, with its fluid flow of form into form, 
surface into surface. 


Teen Age Taste 


Concerning the favorite art of U. S. 
students Time ran a revealing item re- 
cently: “What kind of art do high-school 
students like? For three years, the 
Chicago Art Institute has been trying 
to find out, by means of a scholarly 
survey of some 3,733 high-school stu- 
dents. Its curiosity cost the Rockefeller 
General Education Board $24,300. Last 
week, having attempted to stimulate 
its 3,733 subjects in a wide variety of 
ways and having carefully tabulated 
their reactions, the Institute solemnly 
announced that—Chicago students like 
the streamlined deminudes of U. S. 
Magazine Artist George Petty. 

“After Esquire’s Petty, students cool- 
ly chose (in order of preference): Mi- 
chelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, George 
Inness, Claude Monet, Doris Lee, Wins- 
low Homer, Jules Breton, Caravaggio, 
Renoir, Manet, John Singer Sargent, 
Vincent van Gogh. Art Institute Direc- 
tor Daniel Catton Rich blanched not a 
whit. Said he: ‘It was perfectly natural. 
The students like pretty girls and they 
like slick technique. I look at Petty 
myself whenever I get the chance.’ ” 








































Ritchie to Albright 


Dr. ANDREW C. RITCHIE, since 1935 gp 
the staff of the Frick Collection in Ney 
York City, is the newly appointed 
rector of the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. Ritchie, who takes over hig 
duties this month, succeeds Gordon 
Washburn who, as reported in a preyj. 
ous issue of the DIGEST, resigned to be. 
come director of the Museum of the 
Rhode Island School of Design. Ap. 
nouncement of Ritchie’s appointment 
was made by Seymour H. Knox, pregj. 
dent of Albright’s board of trustees, 

Born in Scotland, Ritchie came to this 
country as a boy. He graduated from 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1932 
receiving his M.A. in art history a year 
later, supplementing this with advanced 
study at the Courtauld Institute, Lon. 
don, from which he received his Doe. 
tor’s degree in 1935. Ritchie’s special 
fields are English medieval and 18th 
century art, to which he has added a 
wide knowledge of painting since the 
Renaissance. 

At the Frick Collection Ritchie dis- 
tinguished himself as a lecturer and 
helped organize the Collection’s educa- 
tional program. He also served as visit- 
ing lecturer at New York University 
and at Johns Hopkins University. 

“Dr. Ritchie’s great interest in edu- 
cation,” the Albright announcement 
concludes, “makes him welcome the 
opportunity offered to him at Buffalo 
to build on the ground already laid and 
to develop the Gallery’s services to the 
public at a time when such an under 
taking offers a challenge of a high or- 
der.” 


Alcott Goes to Rhode Island 


John Goss has resigned as head of the 
graphic art department of the Rhode 
Island School of Design. His post has 
been filled by John E. Alcott, teacher, 
designer and civic leader. 

A graduate of the Massachusetts 
School of Art in Boston, Alcott served 
with the Navy during the last war. He 
has since been active in commercial 
design and marketing enterprises in 
New England, serving as head designer 
of the Massachusetts Building at the 
New York Fair. From 1927 through 
1941 he was art-in-industry adviser to 
the Associated Industries of Massachw- 
setts. During many of the same yeals 
he was head of the design department 
of the Massachusetts School of Art. 

















































































































Staff Changes at Norton 


Miss Helen W. Burgess, assistant di- 
rector of the Norton Gallery and School 
of Art, West Palm Beach, Florida, has 
been made director of the summe 
school. Stanley Charles Nott has been 
appointed director and curator of Or 
ental art. The institution’s directof, 
Mrs. Mary E. Aleshire, is on a fouf 
months leave of absence, which she 
spending at her studio at Black Mout 
tain, N. C. 


Magda Pach Exhibits 

Portraits, landscapes and still lifes 
by Magda Pach (Mrs. Walter Pach) 
are on view through July 15 at the 
Riverside Branch of the New York Pub 
lic Library. 
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Cassatt Color Prints 


Mary CASSATT holds the center of the 
Boston Museum’s print stage this sum- 
mer. Henry Preston Rossiter, Boston's 

t curator, has placed on exhibition 
(through Aug. 16) the museum’s entire 
collection of Cassatt drypoints—a spe- 
cial feature of which are 11 rare color 
prints recently acquired by the mu- 
gseum through the Charles Henry Hay- 
den Fund and as a gift from William 
Emerson. 


Ten of Boston’s new color prints are 
from the series published by the artist 
‘in 1891. Of these she wrote: “I drew 
the outlines in drypoint and laid on a 
grain where color was to be applied, 
then colored @ la poupée.” (The whole 
plate was colored at once with little 
“dolls” of rags. The prints were pro- 
duced at one printing from one plate.) 
“I was entirely ignorant of the method 
when I began,” she continued, “and as 
all the plates were colored by me I 
varied sometimes the manner of apply- 
ing the color. The set of ten plates was 
done with the intention of attempting 
an imitation of Japanese methods. Of 
course I abandoned that somewhat af- 
ter the first plate and tried for more 
atmosphere.” 

“Obviously,” the museum’s announce- 
ment explains, “it would have been diffi- 
cult for so individual and forthright an 
artist to have persevered under this 
self-imposed limitation. The Japanese 
influence is evident, but the prints are 
characteristic Cassatt from the sure 
draftsmanship which her friend Degas 
so much admired, and the sensitive 
characterization, to the fresh, intense 
color which is a hallmark of all her 
work.” 


In subject matter this series departs 
from Cassatt’s favorite mother-and- 
child theme, more than half the color 
prints being devoted to women alone. 
Among these are the delightful La 
Tasse de Thé, in which a pale and diffi- 
dent young hostess offers the last tea 
cake to an obviously critical guest; 
L’Essayage, depicting a graceful, pink- 
gowned lady patiently submitting her- 
self to a fitting; La Lettre, in which the 
Japanese influence is more marked. 


The Cup of Tea: Mary CaSSATT 








Amor Disarmed: FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL 
Lent by Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co. 


Vanity Thy Name Is Woman, Proves MacAgy 


“THE ENERGY SPENT, the patience en- 
dured, the pain suffered, by women to 
adorn themselves is quite beyond com- 
putation. But such an enormous expen- 
diture, prevailing as it has since primor- 
dial times, has led to much speculation 
about its causes. Why do some women 
submit to physical agonies to gain pro- 
tuding lips, as do the Ubangi, or to ac- 
quire sleek eyebrows as do we? Why 
are their demands so extensive in quan- 
tity and variety that great industries 
have grown up to supply them? Why 
are there so many styles of adornment, 
and why must one give way to another 
in fluctuating sequence?” 

After stating the above facts and 
then raising queries as to their basis, 
Jermayne MacAgy in the foreword to 
the catalogue of the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor’s “Vanity Fair” 
exhibition goes on to quote psycholo- 
gists, anthropologists and historians to 
get at the “why” of self-decoration, es- 
pecially among the ladies. To show the 
“how” of this decoration, the museum 
has assembled from dealers, other mu- 
seums and private collectors 295 paint- 
ings, sculptures, coins, medals, textiles, 
Greek vases, Chinese mirrors, toilet 
articles and pieces of jewelry—all dat- 
ing from the time of the Egyptians 
through the 20th century. 

On view through July 16, the show 
presents a multi-faceted surface to the 
visitor; but, despite the great variety of 
constituent exhibits, it achieves a sat- 
isfying unity, thanks to the unique 
theme that threads the display to- 
gether. 

The Mediterranean basin, cradle of 
Western civilization (and now, ironi- 
cally, the bloody crucible in which that 
“civilization” is meeting its fire trial) is 
abundantly represented by rare toilet 
articles of ancient Egypt; by exquisite 
jewelry from the classic Greeks and 
from the later Byzantines and Merovin- 
gians; rare descriptive paintings by the 
Italians, French and Germans of the 
15th and 16th centuries; portraits both 
in oil and sculpture from the 17th and 


18th centuries, and paintings by the 
19th century Frenchman. Superbly 
wrought decorative articles supplement 
the larger displays, lending a personal, 
intimate flavor. 

In the painting section are canvases 
by Bronzino, Bassano, an anonymous 
painter of the Fontainebleau School 
(see reproduction above), Cranach, Clo- 
uet, Rubens, Mazo, Reynolds, Vigee-Le- 
brun, David, Ingres, Klee, Guys, and 
Stevens among others. Statuary includes 
portraits from Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, France, China, India and from 
primitive African tribes. 

All depict distinctive types of self 
adornment; all are eloquent with the 
mood and spirit of the people and the 
times that produced them. In style they 
range from the stately simple to the 
over-ornate, from the suavely sophis- 
ticated to the primitive. Through and 
through it is a human show, warmed 
by evidences of man’s constant and very 
human desire to enhance his appear- 
ance. It is a show, too, with aesthetic 
stature, for in adorning himself and in 
picturing that self-adornment the art- 
ists among man have risen to aesthetic 
heights. 


Whitney Schedule 


The Whitney Museum in New York, 
after closing for the summer May 30, 
opened for a two-week period last month 
to display the models submitted in the 
sculpture competition conducted by the 
Artists for Victory Committee (June 
18-30). The museum, again closed, will 
not open until September 15. 

The Whitney’s tentative exhibition 
program for the 1942-43 season will in- 
clude an important memorial exhibition 
of the work of Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney, sculptor and founder of the 
museum, which will be held during Jan- 
uary. The annual exhibition of sculp- 
ture, painting, watercolor and black and 
whites will be held late next autumn, 
with regional and local exhibitions of 
painting filling out the schedule. 
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Nantucket Landscape: MARK EISNER 


Mark Eisner, Art Patron, Emerges as Artist 


Mark EISNER, noted New York at- 
torney of the firm of Olvany, Eisner 
and Donnelly, stepped from the role of 
art patron last month into that of art- 
ist with a one-man show at the Jewish 
Club in New York. It is peculiarly fit- 
ting that Mr. Eisner, who for many 
years has unselfishly supported the 
cause of art in America, should emerge 
as an exhibitor in his own right. Even 
his friends did not realize how serious 
he was about the creative side of art. 

The same intensity of feeling and in- 
tellectual concentration that has made 
Mark Eisner’s name so widely respected 
in the law profession can be sensed 
in his oils and watercolors. Viewing 
this debut exhibition, one wonders how 
high a mark the lawyer would have at- 
tained had he made art his career. De- 
cidedly there was more to Eisner’s ex- 
hibition than the sincere effort of the 
average avocation painter. Eisner’s tal- 
ent for the brush is best seen in the 
large oil called Nantucket Landscape, 


Sixtieth Street Group 


Contemporary Americans hold the 
spotlight at the Sixtieth Street Gallery, 
New York, where a quiet, pleasantly 
colorful summer show is on view. As- 
sembled by Director N. Michel Los, the 
exhibition comprises two strong can- 
vases by Celine Baekeland, Winter on 
the Hudson and Andora; soft-toned still 
lifes by flowers by Mary K. Karasick; 
landscapes, including Apple Blossom 
Time by Ethel M. Dana; brightly col- 
ored, proficient flower pieces by Paul 
Moro; bright, sunny landscapes by Elias 
G. Stickney and a firmly painted Moon- 
lit Wharf by Anthony Thieme. 

In addition to the above oils, the gal- 
lery is showing six etchings by Bob 
Dean. Several of them, like Friendly 
Overtures, are spirited and flavorsome 
studies of children and animals; all 
evince spritely observation. 
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a soundly executed view of sand dunes 
and the indenting Atlantic. In water- 
color he shows an ease and spontaneity 
of execution that conveys a convincing 
note. His drawings, done in England, 
Rome and Paris, added an interesting 
international contrast to the exhibited 
New England and Southwestern sub- 
jects. 

Along with his interest in art, Mr. 
Eisner has been active in educational, 
charitable and political affairs. He 
served in the New York State Legisla- 
ture and as Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue, and was for many years Chairman 
of the Board of Higher Education in 
New York City. He was a professor of 
tax law at New York University and 
is today president of the American As- 
sociation for Jewish Education. Six 
years ago Emil Holzhauer introduced 
him to watercolor painting, stirring an 
interest that later led Mr. Eisner to 
study with George Parker, William Von 
Schlegell and the Art Students League. 


Memories of Peace 


“In this great country that has re- 
newed my spirit and my courage I am 
exhibiting for the first time some tran- 
quil remembrances of tragic Europe.” 
With this statement, Vincenzo Fiora- 
vanti introduces visitors to the 14 nos- 
talgically peaceful pastels and oils he 
is exhibiting, through July 8, at the 
Bonestell Gallery in New York. 

Fioravanti is addicted to the pastel 
shades, even when he is working in oil. 
But somehow these unstrong colors 
catch the shimmer and the sunlight of 
the Mediterranean land and seascapes 
they depict. Rather than weakness, they 
lend an unearthly reality to the sub- 
jects—something akin to visions of en- 
chanting places distilled from memo- 
ries formed in times more tranquil. 
Italy, Southern France and the Balearic 
Islands are most numerously seen. 






























Malvina Hoffman’s 
Men Serve Man 


MALVINA HOFFMAN’S much-exhibited 
“Men of the World” series of sculptura] 
portraits has been enlisted to help alle. 
viate some of the grief homo sapien’s 
stupidity and avarice has gotten him 
into. Eighty-five of the Hoffman studies 
of the various racial types are on exhi- 
bition in New York (through the sum- 
mer) in the old Whitelaw Reid man- 
sion on Madison Avenue, for the benefit 
of the Coordinating Council of French 
Relief Societies. Directed by Mrs. Ala 
Story of the American British Art Gal- 
lery, the exhibition will turn receipts 
of its 25c admission and 25% of all sales 
over to the Council. 

Dominated by a heroic head of Christ, 
the exhibits depict people from 40 coun- 
tries, all installed in appropriate land- 
scape settings. White, yellow, black and 
red men are included, their essential 
common denominator brought to mind 
by the inscription on a shaft below the 
head of Christ: “Have ye forgotten, all 
ye who pass by, that all men are equal 
in my sight?” 

The various types are dramatically 
emphasized by their juxtaposition with 
opposite types; viceroy stands near un- 
touchable, pigmie near giant, savage 
near soldier. 

Among the new figures on view is a 
full-length of St. Francis of Assisi, sec- 
ond only to the Christ in the humility 
and suffering it portrays. Another new 
head is that of Paderewski, executed 
only a short time before his death. 


Studio Guild Resume 


The Studio Guild of New York closed 
its current exhibition season with its 
annual spring group show, which was 
on view through June 27. Comprising 
oils and watercolors by artists who are 
regularly seen in Studio Guild presen- 
tations, the annual was a colorful and 
varied affair, offering visitors a wide 
range of topics as well as of techniques. 

The Studio Guild, although its New 
York quarters are closed during July 
and August, does not suspend activities, 
but moves to Redding, Connecticut, 
where a regular schedule of shows and 
art classes will be held. 


Harve Stahl Makes Debut 


Harve O. Stahl, frequently seen in 
group shows, was last fortnight a one- 
man exhibitor at the Studio Guild, New 
York. For his solo debut, Stahl chose a 
group of deep-colored landscapes of his 
native Pennsylvania, all imbued with 
the mood of the season portrayed, 
whether Winter Day or the autumnal 
Harvesting Oats. 

“This is earnest work, feelingly if 
rather flatly presented,’ reported Ho- 
ward Devree in the Times. 


Ganso at Guild ‘Hall 


Guild Hall at East Hampton, Long 
Island, is opening its 1942 summer sea- 
son on July 2 with an exhibition of 
prints and paintings by the late Emil 
Ganso. The works, on view in the Mar- 
jorie Woodhouse Gallery, will remain 
on exhibition through July 22. 
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Jewell Fans Spark 
Of Old Art Fires 


AT THE BEGINNING of each of the re- 
cent summer seasons, Edward Alden 
Jewell of the New York Times, has 
consciously laid the foundation for (or 
has inadvertently struck upon) a con- 
troversial theme that has stirred large 
numbers of readers to compose argu- 
mentive letters to the editor. This makes 
for lively reading during the quiet sum- 
mer months, and it is also a valuable 
plumb line into popular feeling. 

The coming summer’s controversy, if 
Jewell’s May 31st essay serves its pur- 

, will be most timely. It will deal 
with a battle which, to judge from re- 
cent DicesT reader reactions, is flam- 
ing with renewed vehemence after a 
period of quiescence: that decade-old 
tug of war between the conservatives 
and the progressive moderns. They are 
both going ‘“Neaaaa’’ at each other 
again, their Bronxy cheers attended by 
a staccato of cat calls, charges and 
counter-charges. 


It is hard to explain why this struggle 
should renew itself at a time when in- 
ternational strife is so overwhelming a 
factor in life as to dwarf aesthetic in- 
tolerance to pathetic dimensions. It is 
hard to explain too in view of the fact 
that “modern” art is definitely here to 
stay—has been, in fact, since the 1870's, 
some three-quarters of a century ago. 

An incident and an event served as 
springboards for Jewell’s review of the 
situation. The incident was a talk by 
Wheeler Williams before the National 
Sculpture Society in which the sculptor 
“hauled out of camphor, one by one, 
the old clichés that conservative acad- 
emism used to hurl in the face of ad- 
vancing modernism.’ He declared that 
“Matisse never finished a painting and 
that none of the moderns knows how 
to draw.” The event was the exhibition 
sponsored last month at the Wilden- 
stein Gallery by the Federation of Mod- 
ern Painters and Sculptors. 

The Federation, in its catalogue, 
stated: “There are those who tell us 
that democracy has outlived itself and 
that modern art as a forceful move- 
ment is ended. The fact remains that 
true modern art is vigorously alive and 
has the same great future as democ- 
Tacy.” 

That such defense of modernism 
should at this time be necessary seems 
strange, but a survey of today’s art 
front convinced the Times critic that 
it was both needed and timely. 

Modern art’s “repudiation of the old 
‘copy’ precept has probably,” Jewell 
Stated, “done most to retard the accep- 
tance, in conservative circles, of the 
‘radical’ theories upon which modern- 
ism bases its logic.” 

“There are still those,” Jewell wrote, 
“who would like to see academic stand- 
ards adopted and revered as ‘official’ in 
this country. It is pretty dreadful to 
contemplate.” 

But there is hope, Jewell continued, 
pointing out that in the matter of “fin- 
ish” even “a number of N.A.’s now deem 
it permissible to assume that the public 
has a little imagination, and that the 
business of artistic creation need not 
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end with a last meticulously specific 
pontifical brushstroke—need not, as a 
matter of fact, end with the artists at 
all.” 

As to that old bromide about all mod- 
erns being clumsy or inept draftsmen, 
Jewell turned at random to Rouault, 
whose art is the subject of a new book 
published by E. Weyhe. Some of the 
plates of early portraits and of religious 
themes “ought to suffice to leave no one 
in doubt as to the quality of Georges 
Rouault’s initial equipment as a drafts- 
man. I really don’t know where we 
could look, among drawings and paint- 
ings—yes and sculpture—by even acad- 
emicians today for finer, purer line, or 
more sensitive modeling.” 

Jewell continued: 

“That Rouault chose, later on, to 
phrase his intense creative passion in 
terms of savagely expressionist noncon- 
formity, does not alter one iota the fact 
that to begin with he had thoroughly 
mastered the artist’s craft. One had, I 
understand, to learn to draw at institu- 
tions such as the Ecole Nationale des 
Arts Décoratifs and the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts (which, successively, Rou- 
ault attended) or get out. However, 
that an artist must remain for the rest 
of his life an academic craftsman was 
not subscribed to—certainly not by the 
artists themselves; certainly not by 
Georges Rouault, and happily not by 
the Beaux-Arts teacher, Gustave Mor- 
eau, whose disciple, it is said, Rouault 
counts himself to this very day. 

“After the great ‘savage’ period, dur- 
ing which he crusaded against the de- 
gradation of the human spirit, much of 
the work of this powerful modernist, 
Rouault, bears, as we know, the im- 
print of his knowledge of the technique 
of stained glass. But I have never heard 
it advanced that knowing how to draw 
can prove a handicap with respect to 
that medium. The medieval workers in 
stained glass managed somehow to get 
along even though they had learned to 
GPaAWe<. .. 

“As for Rouault’s versatile, always 
original and often magnificent achieve- 
ments in the graphic media, we might 
be inclined to look upon any artist as 
the world’s eighth wonder who could 
produce such marvels without ‘know- 
ing how to draw.’ It simply would not 
add up on any count short of the super- 
natural.” 

Such eloquent defense of one of mod- 
ernism’s gods is sure to rekindle the mar- 
tial spirit of conservatism’s trusty war 
horses. Jewell awaits, shall we say ea- 
gerly, both the brickbats and the bou- 
quets—they make for reader interest. 


With International Flavor 


There is an international cast to the 
summer show which the Perls Galleries, 
New York, are presenting during July 
and August. Americans in the group in- 
clude Darrel Austin, Frederick Haucke, 
Saul Schary and Reginald Wilson; 


Frenchmen, Rouault, Utrillo, Dufy, 
Braque and Soutine. Mexico is repre- 
sented by Federico Cantu, Cuba by Mar- 
rio Carrefo, and Spain by Picasso. 

The galleries announce that from 
July 7 to Aug. 27, inclusive, they will 
be open three days a week: Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. 


Delmore’s Wife: L. B. SMITH 


All-American 


A SAMPLER SHOW of works by the im- 
pressive array of artists represented by 
the Associated American Artists Gal- 
lery, New York, is on view this month 
as that organization’s mid-summer pres- 
entation. Included are all the gallery’s 
headliners, some with new works, some 
with canvases that scored hits in one- 
man shows during the season. 

Joe Hirsch is represented by a pun- 
gently painted study of two workers, 
called Editorial, and by a boy-and-girl 
composition, The Bluff, which is enliv- 
ened by a “Small Fry” spirit. Blonde 
Figure and Art Student recall Raphael 
Soyer’s impressive show, while Marion 
Greenwood is showing a new work, Ren- 
dezvous, picturing a waiting girl in a 
cafe. Other works seen before are Doris 
Lee’s delightful The Bath, Hardie Gra- 
matky’s rich-toned Gracie Square, 
Thomas Benton’s moving portrait of 
Aaron, George Grosz’s sun-flooded Dune, 
and Richard Munsell’s figure study. 

Arnold Blanch and Adolf Dehn both 
show excellent landscapes; Georges 
Schreiber, Joe Jones and Nicolai Cikov- 
sky, harvesting scenes, and Paul Sam- 
ple, his often-seen hunting episode en- 
titled Lamentations. Ranking high 
among the portraits is Lawrence Beall 
Smith’s living character study of Bel- 
more’s Wife, reproduced above. 


Walking on Art 


Ten artists were recently invited by 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
to submit designs for rugs, which were 
then executed by V’Soske. They are 
now on view at the museum. The rugs 
vary in size from three feet to 10 feet 
and are for sale. Designers were Stuart 
Davis, John Ferren, A. E. Gallatin, Ar- 
shile Gorky, Charles Howard, E. Mc- 
Knight Kauffer, Loren McIver, George 
L. K. Morris, I. Rice Pereira and Mar- 
guerite Zorach. 


Hemisphere Show Extended 

The large exhibition of sculptures 
by artists of the Western Hemisphere, 
originally scheduled to close June 7 at 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, 
D. C., has been extended. It will remain 
on view through the summer. (For a de- 
tailed description see June DIGEST.) 
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Man of Sorrows: HARRIET BLACKSTONE (1864-1939) 


Eight Americans Acquired by Boston 


AGAIN, through purchase and gift, the 
permanent collection of the Boston Mu- 
seum has been enlarged, this time by 
eight canvases by American artists of 
note. Announcement of the acquisitions 
was made by George Harold Edgell, the 
museum’s director. The new canvases 
are now on exhibition in the Recent 
Accessions Gallery. 

One of the earliest works in the 
group is Copley’s Portrait of Mrs. James 
Russell, presented to the museum by 
Elizabeth L. and Henry R. Dalton, di- 
rect descendants of the subject. “Judg- 
ing from the style,” the museum states, 
“it must have been painted about 1766 
when the artist had mastered the real- 
istic style characteristic of his best 
American work.” Copley is named as 
the painter of another gift to the mu- 
seum, A Child of the Pierpont Family, 
bequeathed by Mrs. Ellen A. W. Mor- 
rill, a direct descendant of the sitter. 
It is a stiff and technically far from 
accomplished work. Of its authorship 
the museum explains: “X-ray photo- 
graphs compared with studies of an- 
other painting known to be Copley have 
revealed certain similarities of tech- 
nique. If the attribution to Copley is 
correct, however, the painting must have 
been done very early, probably about 
1750.” 

America’s famed expatriate, Mary 
Cassatt, is represented in the Boston 
group through the purchase of her A 
Cup of Tea, picturing the artist’s sister, 
Lydia, and a friend at a tea table in 
Miss Cassatt’s house at Marli-le Roi 
near Paris. A charming canvas full of 
the gracious mood of life in a peaceful 
decade of the 19th century, the work 
was painted in 1880 and exhibited at 
the Impressionists’ exhibition in that 
year. 

A contemporary of Mary Cassatt, but 
one whom fame passed by, Harriet 
Blackstone, is also represented by pur- 
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chase in the newest Boston accessions. 
Her sad and heavily mooded Man of 
Sorrows, reproduced above, is typical 
of the darkly colored canvases by this 
retiring artist. Miss Blackstone was a 
recluse with but few intimate friends. 
At the age of 40 she began painting, 
studying with William M. Chase at the 
Pratt Institute and Jean Paul Laurens 
in Paris. The artist’s entrance into the 
Boston Museum is particularly appro- 
priate in view of the fact that she was 
a descendant of Roger Williams and 
William Blackstone, the first white set- 
tler on the site of Boston in 1632. Mel- 
ville Upton once said of her art: “It is 
like moving from the cocktail era to 
the Victorian.” 

Completing the Boston acquisitions 
are a penetrating and sympathetic por- 
trait of Lyman Beecher, famous preach- 
er, by James Henry Beard, presented 
to the museum by Maud Mason, grand- 
daughter of Timothy B. Mason, to whom 
Beecher gave the work shortly after 
it was painted in 1840; a James Peale 
still life (purchased), and Marcus Wa- 
terman’s Interior of a Wood: The Past 
and the Present and Nelly Littlehals 
Murphy’s Peonies, both given to the 
museum by H. Dudley Murphy, the lat- 
ter as a memorial to his wife. 


Glass Crosses Atlantic 


The Steuben Glass firm announces 
the arrival of another shipment of an- 
tique glass from England. The items, 
like those of other shipments that have 
found their way across the Atlantic de- 
spite the dangers to war-time shipping, 
are of museum quality and include many 
rare and unique examples of the antique 
English and Irish glass blower’s art. 

This latest shipment has been put on 
display in the Antique Room of Steu- 
ben’s Fifth Avenue, New York, exhibi- 
tion and sales building. 


_now of the school staff, a study of Ne- 
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Boston Museum has sifted the work of a 
graduates of its art school and has se on 
lected canvases and sculptures by 3 Ff pit 
former students, each of whom gradyp. be! 
ated since 1926. Titled “Fifteen Years of § oa! 
Museum School Alumni,” the show, in. ly 
stalled in the museum’s Provisional Ag. J yc 
quisitions Gallery, is more than an ex-§ fo. 
hibition of intrinsic interest and aes. § re: 
thetic importance—it is also, in its high} yi 
level of achievement and in the unfet-§ th 
tered individuality of the exhibitors, af py 
testimonial to the sound teaching of the a 
Boston school. tu 
“These young artists are beginning 
to make themselves felt throughout the § bi 
country,” states Russell T. Smith, head } pi 
of the school. “The pictures illustrate } w 
the many sides of modern painting from } pi 
Alphonse Shelton’s excellent marine, § A 
Along Eastern Point, to William Hal- § m 
sey’s semi-abstract An Arrangement in } b 
White and John Teyral’s surrealist-in- 
fluenced No Airplanes.” a 
Other exhibitors include Josef Press- } 2! 
er,-who displays an impressive com- } @ 
position of massive figures, titled Magic | 5 
Mountain; Amelia Peabody (represent- 
ed in the museum’s permanent collec- J 0 
tion with End of an Era) shows a styl- f P 
ized work monumental in concept, Nazi | § 
Peace; Conger Metcalf, a penetrating, } 4 
uncompromising portrait of a cabaret } 4 


entertainer, Queenie, and Ture Bengtz, 


gro children, called Outside Chandler’s, 

Samuel Thal, Allan Crite, William 
Boyhan, Angelo di Benedetto, J. Fred- 
erick O’Hara, Peter Dubaniewicz, Her- 
bert Barnett, Ralph Lermond, Virginia 
Goolkasian, Edna Hibel, Abbott Cheev- 
er, Charles Cutler, Elizabeth Macl. 
Smith, Marie Craig, Peter Abate, Adio 
J. Biccari and Nicholas Jeon complete 
the exhibition. 


Modern Museum's Timetable 


To make its facilities more useful to 
the busy wartime public, the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, has revised 
its schedule, John E. Abbott, executive 
vice-president announces. Beginning 
July 1 the museum will open to the 
public at 12 noon on weekdays and 1 
P.M. on Sundays and will stay open 
every day until 7 P.M. Gallery talks by 
museum lecturers will be given daily 
at 3 and 6 P.M., including Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

Instead of showing one motion pic- 
ture at 4 P.M. daily, the new schedule 
will provide for two showings daily, at 
3 and 5:30 P.M., including Saturdays 
and Sundays. 






Lunching at the Modern 


The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, has for the summer, put tables 
and gayly colored chairs in its spacious 
sculpture garden and will serve lunch- 
eon and tea. The setting, enhanced by 
notable examples of sculpture and new- 
ly-planted linden trees, is ideal. Admis- 
sion, whether through the museum oF 
direct into the garden, is at the regular 
museum fee, 25c, and entitles patrons 
to visit the museum’s exhibitions and 
motion picture program. 
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Art in England 


AS REGULAR in its performance as the 
British Derby, the Burlington House 
once again opened its doors to the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy. A num- 
ber of names one expects to see in the 
catalogue were lacking this year, most- 
ly the younger ones whose active ser- 
vice in Britain’s war effort accounts 
for the void. The show, as a natural 
result, had a flavor more consistently 
Victorian. Among those conspicuous by 
their absence were Brockhurst and 
Brangwyn, but Dame Laura Knight had 
a full quota of six canvases and Augus- 
tus John was represented by a portrait. 

Charles Spencelayh’s More Coupons 
brought the highest price among the 
pictures sold. The picture depicts a 
workingman looking speculatively at a 
piece of cheese. It sold for 168 pounds. 
A companion picture, showing the same 
man examining a much-worn hobnail 
boot, called It’s War, sold for 157 pounds. 

The total number of exhibits, 845, is 
about half of pre-war average. Of these 
2996 are from Royal Academicians and 
associates of the Royal Academy, and 
549 from non-members. 

Sales at the Royal Academy improved 
on last year—69 exhibits sold at 2,404 
pounds. Last year, when London was 
still under the onslaught of German 
aircraft, the corresponding figures were 
47 exhibits selling for 1,406 pounds. 

Numerous other exhibitions were un- 
dertaken this Spring. At the National 
Portrait Gallery was an exhibition of 
arts and crafts executed by members 
of the armed forces. The number of 
exhibits exceeded 3,000. Not only were 
British Colonial and Dominion forces 
represented, but also the work of Allied 
Free French, Polish, Czechoslovak, Nor- 
wegian, American and Belgian fighters. 

The National Gallery proper showed 
paintings and drawings of the Balloon 
Command of the R.A.F., with a few 
models of aircraft in evidence. 

An Allied Art Exhibition was also 
held, with pictures and sculpture of art- 
ists from all over Europe. When the 
show closed in London it toured Eng- 
land, Wales and Northern Ireland. 


British Still Buy Art 


In connection with activities of the 
National Gallery, we may also mention 
the purchase by that museum of a high- 
ly entertaining Hogarth which portrays 
the trials of a maker of corsets with a 
lady of fashion. The Stay Maker was 
bought from Sir Edmund Davis of Chil- 
ham Castle near Canterbury for 3,250 
pounds. At the same time the Tate Gal- 
lery announced that it would exhibit 
about 140 acquisitions made through 
purchase, gift or bequest since the be- 
ginning of the war. First in importance 
are examples by Blake and then a num- 
ber of pictures from the Pre-Raphaelite 
school. Most, however, are by later Eng- 
lish artists. In the foreign schools, a 
Renoir Head of a Little Servant Girl, 
and a typical Sisley are outstanding. 

Among auction sales that have been 
recently conducted in London we may 
note a Reynolds portrait of the Countess 
Waldegrave which brought 8,000 guin- 
eas. Raeburn’s portrait of Alexander 
Houston brought almost 2,000 pounds. 
His portraits of Mrs. Johnson, Colonel 
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Stewart and Mr. Robertson brought 
respectively 682 pounds, 682 pounds and 
670 pounds. Allan Ramsay’s portrait of 
Augusta, Princess of Wales, brought 
1,000 guineas. Four Corots brought 1,960 
guineas, and a Sargent landscape, the 
interior of a Moorish court, brought 34 
guineas. The foregoing sales were made 
at Christies’ new auction rooms in Der- 
by House. 


Art’s War Wounds Healed 


Hundreds of Britain’s finest paintings 
which were damaged in air raids are 
now being restored so perfectly by high- 
ly skilled men and women that repairs 
cannot be detected even by experts. 

Very soon after the outbreak of war, 
nearly all the masterpieces were re- 
moved from the museums and art gal- 
leries and taken to places of safety. 
Some, however, were necessarily left in 
cities and not all escaped bombing. 
Deep in the heart of the country, in a 
place far removed from threats of air 
raids, a group of men and women be- 
gan the important work of restoration. 
Out of three hundred paintings it was 
found that only twenty-four were dam- 
aged beyond repair. 

Fine glass splinters are removed from 
pictures by means of light surgical 
knives or scalpels and the small cuts 
filled in. In the cases where the paint 
has almost separated from the canvas 
a composition is applied between the 
two to make them stick together again. 
Others, only slightly damaged, are cov- 
ered with sheets of tissue paper and 
blankets, and then smoothed out with 
an ordinary flat iron. Many have to be 
relined on canvas, but a substitute may 
have to be found for this material, 
stocks of which are rapidly diminishing. 
All pictures are preserved at an even 
temperature to guard against damp- 
ness—a painting’s worst enemy. 

—C. R. BorD.eEy. 


European Art Prices Firm 


European reports reaching London 
continue to bring news of firm prices in 
the art markets of that harassed conti- 
nent. According to a London dispatch 
released by the Netherlands Informa- 
tion Bureau, New York, a painting by 
the 17th century artist Jan Van Goyen, 
called Waterland, brought 18,000 guild- 
ers at a recent Amsterdam auction. 

A marble Madonna by the Italian 
sculptor Pisano brought 8,400 guilders, 
and a town scene painted by J. C. K. 
Kinkenberg brought 5,200 guilders. 


Augustus John Honored 


Amid the military heroes who figured 
prominently on the King of England’s 
long Birthday List of honors recently 
was an artist: Augustus E. John, famed 
as painter and adamant individualist. 
John was awarded the coveted Order 
of Merit. 


Barnard Lintott Surveyed 

An exhibition of oils, watercolors and 
drawings by E. Barnard Lintott will be 
shown at the Berkshire Museum, Pitts- 
field, Mass., from July 14 to Aug. 9. 
The exhibition, which is being lent by 
the Marie Sterner Gallery of New York, 
will trace the artist’s creative activity 
over a period of years, with special 
emphasis on his work in oil. 


Pat: GRETA MATSON 


Broadway Group 


THE BROADWAY PAINTERS are not, as 
their name might indicate, given to the 
theatre or to those reaches of the fa- 
mous street made famous by Damon 
Runyon. They are, instead, a group that 
paints in the studio of Greta Matson 
at. 1947 Broadway—the historic old Lin- 
coln Arcade Building in which Robert 
Henri in 1909 taught such students as 
George Bellows, Eugene Speicher and 
Guy Pene duBois. For the first time 
since the start of their co-operative 
venture they are showing as a group— 
at the 460 Park Avenue Gallery, until 
July 3. 

Theatrical Broadway is reflected in 
the exhibition, mainly through several 
studies of ballet dancers. The 27 can- 
vases on view represent diverse aes- 
thetic stands, and technically range 
from still lifes of an uninspired student- 
like nature to figure compositions of 
genuine accomplishment. 

In the latter group are Greta Mat- 
son’s Pat, a freely brushed, fulsomely 
pigmented study of a lad who seems 
pensively occupied with thoughts of any 
number of boyish projects; Charlotta 
Baxter’s Saratoga, in which a big hat 
recalls past decades at the famous re- 
sort; Estelle Orteig’s Castles in Spain, 
depicting a young lady reading; Flor- 
ence Pomeroy’s Romilda, Lee Rams- 
dell’s Iris Tying Her Slipper, Chalmers 
Agnew’s Reverie, Jo Kregarman’s Wait- 
ing for the Master, Jean T. Ballard’s 
At the End of the Day and Molly 
Wheeler’s After the Show. 

Completing the exhibition are works 
by Elaine Adler, Cornelia Baekeland, 
Betsy Hirsh, Alfred Khouri, Helyn 
Knowlton, Wilhelmina Nichols, Guy 
Philip, Louise Richardson and Penelope 
Turle. 


Thorne Rooms in Newark 

Under the sponsorship of Louis Bam- 
berger, the Newark Museum will next 
fall exhibit the English and French se- 
ries of miniature rooms designed and 
executed by Mrs. Ward Thorne. The 
miniature rooms, several sets of which 
are now owned by the Art Institute of 
Chicago, have drawn record crowds at 
every previous showing. 
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Ceremonial Mask, Ivory Coast 


Primitive or Classic? 


AGAINST a setting of primitive straw 
matting and tropical plants, seven Afri- 
can sculptures are now on display near 
the entrance of the St. Louis City Mu- 
seum. New acquisitions from the Frank 
Crowninshield Collection, the sculptures 
are lighted by special equipment de- 
signed to enhance their exotic forms 
and gleaming surfaces. 

Among the works is a seated figure, 
probably representing a king, from the 
Pahouin tribe in the Gabun district of 
West Africa. It is carved, reports James 
B. Musick, the museum’s secretary, “of 
hard, black wood, polished and with a 
high patina. The severe, almost geo- 
metrical structure of the body gives it 
a forceful, monumental quality, but 
the extreme degree of abstraction does 
not impair its human and racial poign- 
ancy.” 

Another striking example is a cere- 
monial mask, likewise carved from wood 
with a black, gleaming surface. From 
the Daloa region of the Ivory Coast, it 
is an austere work, excellently designed. 
Form is reduced to its simplest compo- 
nents, resulting in a type of abstraction 
that exerted great influence on modern 
art earlier in this century. “Such 
masks,” states Musick, “were unques- 
tionably conceived in a centuries old re- 
ligious tradition and always served some 
useful purpose in ceremonial dances or 
festivals, for African art was functional 
and never merely ‘ornamental’.” 

Another mask, this one from the Cam- 
eroon, a standing figure from Urua tribe 


of the Belgian Congo, a seated figure 
from the Bapende tribe of the same re- 
gion, a head-rest of the Bayaka culture 
of the Belgian Congo and a fetish made 
by the Vatchivokoe tribe of Angola 
complete the St. Louis purchases. 

“These African sculptures,” states Mu- 
sick in conclusion, “are by no means 
crude or primitive despite their quaint- 
ness to eyes accustomed to different 
artistic conventions. They are the prod- 
uct of a long evolution which probably 
went through more realistic phases to 
arrive at these highly organized and ex- 
pressive forms which are classic in the 
same sense as Egyptian, Greek or Goth- 
ic art.” 


Art for Bonds 


It’s “For the Love of America” month 
at the Contemporary Arts Gallery 
where, until July 31, paintings and wa- 
tercolors by the gallery’s regular group 
of artists are on exhibition and sale— 
for War Bonds or Stamps only. 

On view are 51 pictorial exhibits, in 
addition to sculptures by Boris Kagen 
and Fingal Rosenqvist. Together they 
constitute a kind of telescoped, abbre- 
viated recapitulation of the season just 
closed. On hand are Herbert Barnett, 
with a brightly pigmented piece called 
Portland Fancy; Stephen Csoka, with 
two mature, eerily mooded works, Eve- 
ning and Landscape; Abraham Harriton 
with two strong canvases, one a land- 
scape, the other a mother-and-child com- 
position; Gerard Hordyk with a strange- 
ly rhythmic figure canvas called Swm- 
mer; Bernard Klonis with a delicate 
still life, Wild Flowers; Josef Presser 
with two unusual (for him) semi-ab- 
stract compositions; Michael Rosenthal, 
with an intensely painted Young Man, 
and Nicholas Takis, with a distorted, 
but gay and spirited Beach House. 

Lawrence Lebduska is represented by 
two typically bright examples, Otto Bot- 
to by June, a bride with Chagallish 
overtones. Louis Bosa, Ruth Chaney, 
Harry Dix and John C. Pellew, among 
others, also make noteworthy contribu- 
tions. 


Circus Time in Jersey 


Newark’s Artists of Today group has 
turned its gallery over to the big top. 
Through the first part of July the ex- 
hibition rooms will be colorfully dedi- 
cated to a show titled “Circus Time.” 
Paintings and drawings by member art- 
ists depict personalities and scenes of 
circus life. The show will be kept timely 
by the addition of work executed dur- 
ing the current Newark visit of the 
Ringling Brothers. 

Concurrent with the announcement 
of its circus show, the group reported 
the results of its recent election of offi- 
cers for the coming year. Isaac L. Muse 
will contiue as president, with Gerald 
V. Davis and Murray Kusanobu serv- 
ing as first and second vice-presidents. 
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Hired by Brazil 


GEORGE BIDDLE and his wife, Helene 
Sardeau, have been jointly commis- 
sioned to decorate the walls of the Na- 
tional Library of Brazil in Rio de Ja- 
niero. Biddle will execute two mural 
panels, each 20 by 13 feet in size, and 
Miss Sardeau, two deep relief panels 
based on the themes, “Violence,” and 
“Compassion,” and carved from local 
soapstone. 

The commission was awarded by Dr, 
Gustavo Capanema, minister of educa- 
tion in Brazil, according to an announce- 
ment by the Associated American Art- 
ists of New York, representatives of the 
two artists. The over-all theme of the 
decorations will be “Neither Hatred, 
nor Destruction, nor Death over Amer- 
ica; Intelligence and Humanity shall 
rule our world.” In describing the proj- 
ect, Biddle stated: “I plan to make this 
first, a statement of the horror of war 
and of the methods of the Totalitarian 
States; and second, a plea for Western 
Hemisphere solidarity founded on the 
philosophy of democratic intelligence 
and humanity.” 

According to present plans, the Asso- 
ciated organization will exhibit Biddle’s 
preliminary sketches and other paint- 
ings executed in connection with the 
mural next winter at the time the mural 
itself will be unveiled in Brazil. 

By an odd coincidence, the National 
Library of Brazil is copied from our 
own Library of Congress, which Candido 
Portinari of Brazil recently decorated 
with a mural. 


Pan-American Heads 


WITH OFFICIAL FANFARE the National 
Gallery in Washington late last month 
opened an exhibition of the bronze por- 
traits of the South American presidents. 
Executed by Jo Davidson, the portraits 
were done last year when the sculptor 
visited the South American republics 
under the auspices of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Through the co-operation of the chief 
executives and other officials, Davidson 
was given fullest opportunity to study 
and to model his distinguished subjects 
in person. 

The portraits are on display in the 
patio setting of the National Gallery’s 
impressive Garden Court, where they 
will remain on view for some weeks, 
after which they will be sent to the 
various republics of South America and 
officially presented to the respective 
governments by the U. S. Department 
of State. y 

The Davidson bronzes depict: Roberto 
M. Ortiz, Argentina; Enrique Penaran- 
da, Bolivia; Getulio Vargas, Brazil; Pe- 
dro Aguirre Cerda, Chile; Edwardo San- 
tos, Colombia; Carlos Arroyo del Rio, 
Ecuador; Higinio Morinigo, Paraguay; 
Manuel Prado Ugarteche, Peru; Alfredo 
Baldomir, Uruguay; Isaias Medina An- 
garita and Eleazar Lopez Contreras, 
Venezuela. 

The latter country is represented by 
two presidents, because the sculptor’s 
visit to Caracas coincided with the post- 
election change in the presidency, and 
Mr. Davidson sculptured both the out- 
going and the in-coming presidents. 
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Camouflage, 1942 


EVEr SINCE the episode of the Trojan 
Horse, an early and highly successful 
instance of protective concealment, war- 
ring mankind has, when the occasion 
demanded, resorted to illusionary tricks 
to fool the eye of the enemy. Today’s 
war, spread over civilian as well as 
military areas and prosecuted in large 
measure by aircraft, has brought cam- 
ouflage into greater use than ever. 


To demonstrate how camouflage can 
and should be applied to such civilian 
installations as munition factories, stor- 
age tanks, power plants and docks, the 
Museum of Modern Art, in collabora- 
tion with the Addison Gallery at And- 
over, has assembled an exhibition made 
up of photographs and models which 
dramatize protective concealment. The 
show, which was given its initial view- 
ing last month at the Addison Gallery, 
will make a nation-wide tour. Assis- 
tance in organization was lent by Pratt 
Institute and the Army Engineer Board 
at Fort Belvoir, Va. 


Modern camouflage, as the exhibition 
stresses, is highly technical in nature, 
requiring an astute engineering and 
scientific background as well as an art- 
ist’s knowledge of form and color. The 
camoufleur must foil not only the bom- 
bardier and the aerial observer, but 
also the infra-red aerial camera. Areas 
simulating trees must be colored with 
paint which does not betray its lack 
of chlorophyle to the specially equipped 
camera, and. flatly portrayed dummy 
buildings must not reveal their lack of 
third dimension to the lens. Paint, 
screening, false constructions, natural 
vegetation, fog, smoke, counter illumi- 
nation and blackout are some of the 
specific means treated in the “Camou- 
flage for Civilian Defense’ exhibition. 

The problem of fooling the bombar- 
dier is not impossible of solution, writes 
Time in a current discussion on camou- 
flage. “Instead of erasing the lines of 
his bomb-threatened factory in a hazy 
chiaroscuro of paint and props,” Time 
states, “today’s camoufleur makes it 
look like something else (an innocent 
farmhouse or a block of houses). He 
hopes to disguise all nearby landmarks, 
to give the surrounding terrain an un- 
expected look. If his elaborate system 
of obfuscation causes the enemy bom- 
bardier to hesitate in the single fleeting 
moment when accurate aim is possible 
at 20,000 feet and 400 miles per hour, 
the bomber may have to return amid 
anti-aircraft fire for a second try or else 
go home with no hits to report. 

“The principles of camouflage have 
often been traced, by theorists, back 
to protective coloration by which na- 
ture conceals animals. But much of to- 
day’s camouflage finds a more apt an- 
Cestry in the Renaissance are of trompe 
Poeil (‘fool the eye’) with which tricky 
l6th-century artists painted in nonex- 
istent bookcases, windows, benches and 
tables so naturally that they looked 
like the real thing.” 

Headquarters for the development of 
U. S. camouflage, Time continued, “is 
a group of neat, air-conditioned build- 
ings in a pine forest at Fort Belvoir, 
Va. There experts train camouflage of- 
fiers who are attached to practically 
every unit in the U. S. armed forces. 


Fort Belvoir picks its prospective cam- 
oufleurs from: officer personnel, rates 
horse sense and a high I.Q. higher than 
previous training in art or even engi- 
neering.” 

About the manpower needs of the 
camouflage service, a U. S. Army offi- 
cer is reported in Time as saying: “We 
have at least 200 times as many appli- 
cants as we have jobs to offer in the 
military service. These include every- 
thing from famous portrait painters 
and sculptors to sign painters and ad- 
vertising specialists. . . . There is no 
room for the aesthetic color expert, or 
for any man who can’t march 20 miles 
a day carrying a full pack, in the mili- 
tary camouflage unit.” 


Double Debut 


SINCE 1933 the Fifth Avenue jewelry 
firm of Theodore A. Kohn & Son has 
turned over its wall space to unpubli- 
cized artists. There, each summer, earn- 
est but unrecognizable painters have 
come before the New York public, many 
for the first time. 

Currently on view are 10 oils by Rob- 
ert Bauer, a Vienna-born, self-taught 
landscapist, and 10 gouaches by Robert 
Becker, an 18-year-old New Yorker 
whose work has never before been 
shown. 

Becker is a precise technician whose 
immaculate brush work is admirably 
suited to the small, trim compositions 
in which, with figures and abstract sym- 
bols, he expresses Depression, Jazz, Tor- 
ment of Thought. Particularly effective 
is Subway, in which a well-knit abstract 
design conveys vividly the feeling of a 
reeling, clattering subway train rush- 
ing through its subterranean world of 
pillars and tunnels. 

Bauer evinces fascination with clean, 
sunlit air and with the outdoor moods 
of nature. His sun-patterned landscapes, 
such as Woodland Idyl and Old Paper 
Mill, are bright and colorful, with an 
armature of the technical and compo- 
sitional stiffness usually associated with 
the self-taught. 


Hillis Arnold Scores 


For its last show of the season, the 
Eleanor Smith Galleries, St. Louis, pre- 
sented its first one-man show of sculp- 
ture by Hillis Arnold. A former student 
of Carl Milles, Arnold is an instructor 
on the staff of Monticello College. His 
show drew praise from St. Louis crit- 
ics. 

“Arnold’s work in sculpture,” wrote 
Marguerite Martyn of the Post Dis- 
patch, “speaks a language which re- 
flects rich imagination, deep philosophy, 
a virile youthful spirit.” The sculptor 
has absorbed much of Milles’ compact- 
ness and structural solidity,” wrote 
Reed Hynds of the Star-Times, “but 
fortunately has evolved his own way 
of looking at things. Only his dancing 
figures seem at all imitative. His seated 
figure, Senseless, a study of gross sen- 
suality, is beautifully integrated, show- 
ing a genuine sense of power and free, 
easy movement. His composition enti- 
tled Burden, of a male supporting an- 
other male on his back, has a Greek 
flavor but is interesting for its flow of 
line and its balanced simplicity.” 





JAMES VIGEVENO 


GALLERIES 


LOS ANGELES 


KISLING 


July 12th to August 2nd 








BUY WAR BONDS 


Pay for Paintings 
with Bonds 


* 


FERARGIL 


63 East 57 Street, New York 





Newhouse Galleries 


Ine. 


PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 


SEASON'S 


RETROSPECTIVE 


Exhibition through July 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) WN. Y. 


SILVERMINE GUILD of ARTISTS 


Exhibition by Guild Members 
Paintings by Norman Mason 


Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 
Bus Service from Norwalk R.R. Station 












1 th Annual 


SUMMER SH OW 
PAINTINGS « WATERCOLORS 


July and August 


Daily 2-6 P.M.—Closed Saturdays & Sundays 


ACADEMY of ALLIED ARTS 
349 WEST 86th STREET « NEW YORK 


If you have changed or are about to 
change your address, please notify Circu- 
lation Manager two weeks in advance so 
that your issues of ART DIGEST will reach 
you without interruption. 
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Fashionable Turn-outs in 
Central Park: CurRIER & IVES 


Back to the Horse and Buggy Days 


“HORSE AND BUGGY DAyYs’”’ is no longer 
a taunt and an accusation of hopeless 
obsolescence. It today concocts some- 
thing akin to being very up to the min- 
ute. With the gradual disappearance of 
gasoline and tires from many sections 
of the country, the horse is making a 
whirlwind comeback, regaining at a 
meteoric pace much of the ground he 
lost to the gas-emitting horseless-car- 
riage. 

The horse is making a similar come- 
back in art, particularly at the Old 
Print Shop in New York, where a large 
exhibition of prints featuring horses 
and carriages was on view through 
June. Most of the exhibits, however, 
can be seen all during the year by in- 
terested visitors. 

Prominent among the displays are 
Fashionable Turn-outs in Central Park, 
a Currier & Ives lithograph from a 
drawing by Thomas Worth, made in 
1869. In it eight types of carriages are 
displayed, creating an overtone of the 
varied elegance of the last century. An- 
other print makes a hoary old pun glis- 
ten with timeliness: A Crack Team at 
a Smashing Gait, which pictures a swift- 
running team smashing through a gate. 
Other entries include Going to the Trot, 


The Celebrated “Four-in-Hand” Stallion 
Team, Fast Trotters on Harlem Lane 
and The Deacon’s Mare. 

An interesting reminder of the intri- 
cacies of the horse era is contained in 
the Old Print Shop’s current Portfolio, 
which quotes an expert on the discrim- 
inating and aesthetically correct choice 
of a carriage. “A stout old gentleman 
and his equally portly better-half,” this 
equestrian Beau Nash stated, are hard- 
ly in harmonious surroundings when 
occupying a smart brougham drawn by 
a flash-going horse and driven by a dap- 
per young man; nor will the young 
horse-owner do well in selecting a heavy 
family brougham, solid and steady 
horses and the heavy-weight middle- 
aged coachman appropriate for the use 
of his elders. 

“He who invests should keep in mind 
all such particulars—which are among 
the genuine essentials of good appoint- 
ment—and follow them throughout all 
his purchases, remembering that, as an 
elderly man, he has no use for a smart 
runabout, and no horse proper for it, 
and that as a youngster, the ponderous 
gig, or buggy, and correspondingly heavy 
harness will be quite out of place in his 
stables and at his door.” 


A Crack Team at a Smashing Gait: CurrIER & Ives 


Lebrun Praised 


Rico LEBRUN, Italian-born Santa Bar. 
bara artist who for years served on the 
faculty of the Chouinard Art Institute 
of Los Angeles, scored an enthusiastic 
hit with his large one-man exhibition 
(during June) at the M. H. de Yo 
Museum in San Francisco. Lebrun’s can. 
vases and drawings drew complimen- 
tary adjectives from local critics. 

Alfred Frankenstein of the Chronicle 
went so far as to dub the artist “a kind 
of free, fluid Michaelangelo,” adding 
that he detected in his work “Picasso’g 
method of painting line portraits on 
canvas.” The Chronicle critic concluded 
that despite the grimness of much of 
Lebrun’s subject matter, he “does not 
flay you alive, a la Goya or Orozco, 
with a direct convulsive agony and a 
flaming personal hate. He does not lash 
you out of the frame. He draws you 
into it, makes you see that the thing 
framed belongs to all mankind, of al} 
periods and eras. And that is as good a 
definition of the classic in art as any 
that I know.” 

Writing of the Lebrun show in the 
Pacific Art Review, Donald Bear, di- 
rector of the Santa Barbara Museum, 
stated that “in the work of this con- 
temporary artist we find the lineal and 
plastic means interchangeable. One ex- 
presses, abets, aids and supports the 
other. Though Lebrun draws with rigid 
discipline of concept accompanied by 
powerful and tremendous literary and 
social overtones, his draftsmanship par- 
takes of, and is dependent upon, the 
swiftly connected passages of painting 


Daumier Prints Featured 


Lithographs from the pungent, sharp- 
edged stone of Honoré Daumier were 
featured at the Galerie St. Etienne, 
New York, recently. Although not now 
on view, the lithographs, uniformly 
priced at $4, may be seen on request 
throughout the summer. 

Included in the group are penetrating 
comments on almost every phase of the 
life of Daumier’s time, from the stony- 
hearted landladies to noisome traveling 
companions. Evincing Daumier’s bril- 
liant draftsmanship and his flawless eye 
for man’s foibles, the lithographs con- 
stitute a flavorsome, authentic picture 
of city and country life in 19th century 
France. 


History in the Making 


Historical documents will displace 
pictures at the Galerie St. Etienne, New 
York, during July. Comprising 30 ex- 
hibits, the show is international in fla- 
vor and contains many items of signifi- 
cance, among them the Warrant signed 
by President Andrew Johnson on May 
28, 1867, through which Alaska was 
purchased from Russia. Other exhibits 
of unusual interest are Count Zeppe- 
lin’s opinion on the possibility of an 
airplane in 1896; the original telegram 
to Emperor Francis Joseph I sent by 
the Austrian Ambassador to Serbia in 
1914, in which he announced the out- 
break of the World War; Ludwig van 
Beethoven’s copies of music from Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni which he made and 
studied before writing his opera Fidelio. 
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Etching by D. Y. Cameron 


Boston Views 
Scotland’s Cameron 


THE FLAG OF SCOTLAND again domi- 
nates the exhibition galleries of the 
Boston Library where prints by D. Y. 
Cameron, all drawn from the Albert H. 
Wiggin Collection, are the feature of 
the month. The Library, through the 
Wiggin gift, owns the most important 
Cameron collection in existence, con- 
taining 440 prints and a number of 
drawings, oils and watercolors. From 
these works, which range in date from 
1887 to 1932, Curator Arthur W. Heint- 
zelman has selected a feature exhibi- 
tion. Of the artist he writes: 

“That Cameron was a well-rounded 
artist is evident in his compositions of 
architecture, landscape, portraits or fig- 
ures, gargoyles and bookplates—all 
drawn upon the copper plate with move- 
ment, expression, and a search for light, 
particularly in the records of his own 
northland, where mist, lowering rain 
clouds, and gray obscurity bathe the 
mountains and lochs, or the low lines 
of land and water beneath a great ex- 
panse of sky.” 

The quality and technical. excellence 
of these works, Curator Heintzelman 
continues, “reveal Cameron as one of 
the great contemporary etchers of the 
world, along with his fellow Scotsmen, 
Muirhead Bone and James McBey.” 

Born in Glasgow in 1865, Cameron at- 
tended the Glasgow Academy and at an 


early age found himself embarked on 
a parent-picked mercantile career which 
bored him to extinction. Against the 
customary advice of friends and rela- 
tives, he studied art nights at the Glas- 
gow School of Art. After four years he 
entered the Edinburgh School of Art 
and in the same year joined the Scot- 
tish Atelier Society, where he enjoyed 
the guidance and friendship of Arthur 
Melville. Some time later, George Stev- 
enson turned Cameron’s attention to 
etching—a medium to which his talents 
proved so suited that it remained his 
major concern. Cameron began biting 
into copper a firmly-drawn record of 
his native Scotland and the historic cit- 
ies of Europe through which he trav- 
eled. 

In 1895 he issued his North Italian 
Set, comprising stunning architectural 
studies of Venice. “These plates,” Heint- 
zelman states, “were forerunners of the 
fine church interiors shown in this ex- 
hibition, but showed strong Whistler in- 
fluences. His plates now began to reveal 
a dramatic quality and strong compo- 
sition with dazzling effects of light and 
shadow.” 

The Dutch Set. and the London Set 
followed. Cameron’s art matured; to 
technical accomplishment was added 


depth of perception, aesthetic validity. ° 


Forming the wake of his extensive 
travels was an endless succession of 
prints in which buildings and landscapes 
glowed to life. Kindling each was a 
spark, ineffably compounded of the es- 
sential spirits of the nations they repre- 
sented. 

Among these were Newgate; The Ad- 
miralty; Clock Towers; the famous Five 
Sisters, York Minster; Still Waters; Ho- 
tel de Sens; Queen of Chartres; Hills of 
Tulloch, Kerrera and others now on 
view in Boston. 


Rockport Plans Annual 


The Rockport Art Association is this 
summer holding its 22nd annual exhi- 
bition in two sections, the first of which 
opens July 5 and continues through 
Aug. 2; the second, opening Aug. 5 runs 
through Sept. 15. The show is open to 
all artists who have paid membership 
in the Association. All media (except 
crafts) will comprise the annual. 

Esther Williams is chairman of the 
organization’s art committee and is also 
chairman of the painting jury, which 
includes Harrison Cady, Reynolds Beal, 
Galen Perrett, Marian P. Sloane, Ann 
Brockman and L. Kronberg. Richard H. 
Recchia and Henry W. White comprise 
the sculpture jury. 


Augustus Daggy Dies 


Augustus Smith Daggy, artist and 
former vice-president of the Silvermine 
Guild, died at his home at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, June 16. He was 84 years 
old. 

Daggy studied at the Pennsylvania 
Academy under Thomas Eakins, and 
during his long career worked on the 
staffs of Harpers, Life and Judge maga- 
zines. He was a close friend of A. B. 
Frost, noted 19th century illustrator of 
American life. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Anna N. Daggy; a son, Richard S., 
and three daughters, Marguerite, Helen 
and Emily S. Daggy. 








The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 


standard solander style. Four sizes. Each box 


holds 50 prints. 
SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United Staies 
Size A for 14 x 19 inch mats............ $2.50 
Size B for 16 x 22 inch mats ---+002.50 
Size C for 18 x 22 inch mats............ $3.00 
Size D for 20 x 24 inch mats............$3.50 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
NEW YORK 


45 WEST 27th STREET 
KEEPING PACE WITH ART NEEDS OF 
TODAY — PROMPT DELIVERY — STOCK 
FRAMES — MAIL ORDERS — SPECIAL 

SIZES — CATALOGUES 


CHICAGO 


400 N. STATE STREET 


ermalba 
AN ARTISTS’ White 


PERMANENT 


te OIL-WATER-TEMPERA 
PASTEL - AQUA PASTEL 


UNCHANGEABLE ~- INERT 
At All Dealers 
F. WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE .MD 
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Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


COBALT BLUES 


COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to suit the indi- 
vidual painting. Surprisingly moderate rates. 


WE SUGGIST A PERSONAL VISIT 
AS WE HAVE NO CATALOGUE 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 


(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 


ETC. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Public Auction Sales 


PAINTINGS AND 
OTHER ART AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY 


September to June 


> 


ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SALES 
MAILED ON REQUEST 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number 
is counted as one word. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave... New York. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 
wood frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street, 
New York 


WANTED—Etching Press. State Particulars. 
Van Loon, 808 Franklin, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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Paintings 


Monet: Printemps a Giverny (P-B. Bendix) ..$4,100 
Sisley: Le Canal de Loing (P-B, Bendix) .... 3,500 
Zorn: Alvan (P-B, Bendix) 
Munkacsy, Mihaly de: Reverie 
dix) 
Zorn: Brewery, 
(P-B, Bendix) 
Bouguereau: L’ Amour et Psyche (P-B, Ben- 
dix) 
Homer, Winslow: 
kins, et al) 
Corot: La Charvette (P-B, Watkins, et al).. 
Bol, Ferdinand;-Portrait of a Lady (P-B, 
Watkins, et al) 

Moroni: Count Ercole Tagsi 
et al) 

Greuze: Un Permier Chagrin (P-B, Watkins, 
et al) 

Gainsborough: Landscape and Coast Scene 
(P-B, Watkins, et al) 
Schreyer: Arab Horsemen 

et al) 
Romanesque; S. Catherine, 17th cent. Span- 
ish fresco (P-B, Walters Gallery. et al).. 
Romanesque; S. Gregory, 17th cent. Span- 
ish fresco (P-B, Walters Gallery, et al).. 


Hamburg: Bottle Washing 


Haymaking <2-B, Wat- 


(P-B, Watkins. 


(P-B, Watkins, 


Tapestries 


Beauvais: The Temple of Aphrodite at Cy- 
thera, after Arnault (P-B, Bendix) 

Tournai Gothic; Judith and Holofernes (P- 
B, Bendix) 

Royal Gobelins; Les Indes (P-B, Bendix) .... 

Gobelins: Ulysses Introduced by Athene in- 
to the Palace of Alcinous (P-B, Bendix) 

Aubusson carpet (P-B, Bendix) 

Savonnerie palace carpet (P-B, Walters Gal- 
lery, et al) 


900 


100 
,800 


.750 
.950 


000 
Sculpture 


Remington, Frederic: The Bronco Buster, 
bronze, (P-B, Walters Gallery, et al) 
Rodin: Brother and Sister in a Grotto, 

sculptured marble haut relief (P-B, Wal- 
ters Gallery, et al) Mrs. S. G. de Kay .... 
Caffieri (att'd): Bust of Benjamin Franklin, 
marble (P-B, Walters Gallery, et al) . 
Sansovino (att’'d): Bacchus and Satyr, mar- 
ble (P-B, Walters Gallery, et al) 


Where to Show 


offering suggestion to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Newark, N. J. 

TRI-STATE EXHIBITION, Academy of 
Arts, Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. Open to artists 
of N. Y., N. J., and Pa. Media: pastel & 
watercolor. Jury. Cash awards. Fee: $1 per 

Last date for arrival of entries: 

: . 15. For blanks and data write T. R. 

Bogut, Academy of Arts, 847 Broad St., 

Newark, N. J. 


Rockport, Mass. 


ROCKPORT ASSOCIATION'S 
AL, Aug. 5 to Sept. 


22nd ANNU- 
15, Old Tavern Galler- 
ies. Open to paid-up members. All media 
except crafts. Jury. Last date for arrival 
of entries: July 21. For information write 
Vincent Gerbino, secretary, Rockport, Mass. 


Shreveport, La. 

ART CLUB’S ANNUAL MEMBERS’ SHOW, 
Nov. 1-28, at State Art Gallery. Open to 
members (membership fee $1 admits any 
Southern artist). Jury. All media. Awards. 
Entry cards due Oct. 15; entries, Oct. 18. 
For information write J. H. Smith, 3015 
Greenwood Road, Shreveport, La. 


Youngstown, Ohio 

ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW, Butler In- 
stitute, Jan. 1-31. Open to present and for- 
mer residents of Ohio, Pa., Va., and W. Va. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Prizes: $700. Due 
date of entry cards: Dec. 12. For informa- 
tion write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Competitions 


* HEMISPHERE POSTER COMPETITION: 
The Museum of Modern Art announces a 
poster competition to express determination 
of the Americas to remain free. Open to 
all artists of Western Hemisphere coun- 


tries, the competition carries $2,500 in 
prizes, with a $500 top award. Winning 
— will be exhibited throughout the 

emisphere. Closing date: July 28. For 
data write Eliot F. Noyes, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York City. 


Dr. Henry I. Stahr: C. LAW Watkins 


A Gift That Endures 


THE SENIOR CLASS at Hood College, 
Frederick, Md., has this year made a| 
substantial and lasting gift to its school! } 
—a portrait of Henry I. Stahr, Hood 
president, painted by C. Law Watkins, 
associate director of the Phillips Me-| ‘ 
morial Gallery and director of the Phil-| ! 
lips Gallery art school in Washington. 
The gift, like an increasing number of 
gifts made by classes graduating from | 
American colleges and academies, pos- | 
sesses the enduring qualities of art. ‘ 
Hood’s choice might well set an exam- | 
ple for. other classes, which could, 
through memorial gifts of canvases,| ! 
help their schools to acquire significant! ! 
collections of contemporary American| | 
art. , 

Hood College’s new canvas, the school] | 
reports, “is a good, subjective likeness 
in terms of modern portrait painting. 
The personal qualities of the sitter have 
been interpreted sympathetically, yet 
impartially by the painter. There are 
masterly passages in the treatment of 
texture Design has been unified 
through the use of light of a silvé 
quality.” 

Artist Watkins, who is a lecturer and 
consultant in art at Hood College, is 
also adjunct professor of social art at 
American University. He is former 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
Federal Art Project. 


j 
| 
| 





RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


VISIT OUR 
NEW GALLERIES 
AT 


24 East 58 St. New York City 
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Backstage at Disney’s 


— ART OF WALT DISNEY. By Robert D. 
id. New York: Macmillan Company; 290 pp.; 
reproductions; $3.50. 


Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 
' “The original mouse, i grinigual an- 
bestor of Mickey,” Robert Fei says in 
this fascinating backstage study of the 
Disney studio, “is reported to have made 
friends with Walt years before in the 
garage that served him as a workshop. 
ae came to offer consolation during 
periods of despondency. Some say, even, 
that he trespassed on the master’s draw- 
ing board, cleaning his whiskers with 
unconcern or hitching up his imaginary 
pants.” 
| It’s a fantastic, Hollywood-style jump 
from those lonely days in a Midwestern 
| garage to the expansive, bustling plant 
in which Walt Disney and his crew of 
WATKINS artists, writers, technicians and musi- 
| clans today turn out films which are 
| philosophically basic, aesthetically 
sound, alive and delightfully entertain- 

College,| ing. The friendly mouse, immortalized 
- made a| aS Mickey, played an important part 
its schoo]| in that jump, catching the imagination 
hr, Hood °f peoples throughout the world, and 
Watkins,| Proving beyond doubt that the Disney 
llips Me-| creation had a core of universality that 
the Phil-| is one of art’s distinguishing character- 
shington. ‘'Stics. 
umber of Perhaps that universality stems in 
‘ing from part from the fact that the Disney art 
nies, pos- is a group art. Feild suggests an anal- 
; of art. ogy with the Renaissance workshops 
an exam- and with the old apprentice system. 
ch could, Many artists worked. together, : each 
canvases,| contributing what he was particuar!y 
ignificant| fitted to contribute. That’s the way it 
American| is done on the Disney lot, and Feild 
takes the reader into story conferences 
where the lives and personalities of 
Donald Duck, Snow White, Pinocchio, 
Bambi and other Disney immortals take 
root and grow to final form. Once that 
stage is reached the character takes on 
a natural momentum that the “story- 
man” catches and follows. As R. L. 
Duffus of the New York Times ex- 
pressed it, “Mickey, Bambi, Hyacinth, 
Pluto, leaves on a tree in Autumn, toad- 
Stools, crickets, seven dwarfs out of an 
old fairy tale, the very fly which kept 
Sleepy awake and had to be sternly 
repressed lest he steal the show—these 
are ourselves. Characters come to life 
and demand to go their own ways.” 

Feild traces the idea-to-film growth 
of Snow White, Pinocchio, Fantasia and 
Bambi, following them through con- 
ferences, idea drawings, sculptured char- 
acter models, “scribble sketches” and 
“story boards.” The perpetually befud- 
dled Robert Benchley conducted a re- 
Vealing studio tour in the film, The Re- 
luctant Dragon, but Feild’s is more 
Penetrating, being really a. tour into 
the creative minds of the artists and 
Staff men in whose imaginations this 
art has its multiple roots. 

“If we are to understand the art of 
Walt Disney,” Author Feild states, “we 
Must abandon once and for all the con- 
tention that the fine arts of music, 
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painting, sculpture and architecture 
were the last word in man’s efforts to 
express himself with dignity: that they 
and they alone are art. We must awake 
to the possibility of entirely new types 
of creative activity more consistent 
with our imimediate needs, expressions 
of a deeper cultural significance to us 
than their older prototypes. We must 
be free to enjoy ourselves... ” 

Disney has taken the technical inno- 
vations of our machine age and bent 
them directly to the cause of entertain- 
ment, indirectly to the cause of art. 
Into complex devices and processes the 
imaginative Disney crew pours its crea- 
tive genius, its great good humor, its 
pixy-like slant on life, in the form of 
pictorial art, music and meaningful 
sound effects. 

What comes out is many things to 
many people. To most, as the box office 
shows, the result is superb entertain- 
ment; to critics it is art; to aesthetic 
historians it is a new art, a blend of 
the century-seasoned arts into some- 
thing that eloquently expresses today. 

There have been those who classify 
the Disney product as this nation’s 
greatest contribution to art. No one is 
more surprised—or more unimpressed 
—than Disney, who just keeps on mak- 
ing “entertainment,” but the best, tech- 
nically the finest entertainment within 
his means. Like great art of other eras, 
his art is created unselfconsciously, 
without a hint of “art for art’s sake” 
dogma. Perhaps greatness in art is a 
by-product, not, as too many contem- 
porary painters believe, a self-conscious 
goal. 


Vollard, Editeur 


Ambroise Vollard, astute dealer, edi- 
tor and publisher of exquisitely wrought 
books on the fine arts, is the subject 
of a book new being prepared by Una 
E. Johnson, curator of prints and draw- 
ings at the Brooklyn Museum. To be 
published this fall by Wittenborn and 
Company of New York, the volume will 
contain a preface by Critic Henry Mc- 
Bride, 32 plates and a detailed cata- 
logue of the works sponsored and pro- 
duced by Vollard. 

Title of the book will be Ambroise 
Vollard, Editeur. Price of pre-publica- 
tion orders (available until July 15) is 
$13.50; all others, $17. 


Jersey Artists Exhibit 


The 15 members of the Artists of To- 
day group are, through July 3, exhibit- 
ing their work at the Newark Museum. 
On view are 32 oils, watercolors, litho- 
graphs and silk screen prints. 

The organization, founded in 1941 to 
enable members to present their work 
to the public without benefit of juries 
or dealers, is comprised of Murray Kus- 
anobu, Alan Swanson, Ruth S. Rose, 
Avery Johnson, Catherine Lamb, Rob- 
ert Schellin, Maxwell S. Simpson, Hen- 
ry Gasser, William A. Hughes, Corporal 
Maurice P. King, Jr., Isaac L. Muse, 
Leonard Pytlak, Gus Mager, Gerald V. 
Davis and Fabian Zaccone. 


Our Fighter-Artists 


[Continued from page 5] 


to Ben J. Campbell, a U. S. Navy Store- 
keeper at the Naval Air Station, Jack- 
sonville, for his oil, Watertowers and 
PBY; to PFC. Gaylord Flory of Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, for his gouache, 7:00 
A.M.; to Corporal Merrill Lauck of Fort 
Sill, for his watercolor, It’s An Honor, 
picturing a lone sentry on a deserted 
company street; to Staff Sergeant Mi- 
chael Ramus of the VIIth Army Head- 
quarters, for his gouache, Practice 
March, South Carolina; to Pvt. Edward 
A. Reep, of the IIIrd Army Corps, Presi- 
dio of Monterey, California, for his wa- 
tercolor Four On—Four Off, picturing 
a jeep wheel-deep in mire; PFC. Ken- 
neth Siefried of the Army Air Base, 
Salt Lake City, for his drawing, Mark 
Green—Upper, showing a Flying For- 
tress (B-17E) as seen out the gun win- 
dow of another Fortress; and to Pvt. 
A. Brockie Stevenson, Jr., of Fort Bel- 
voir, Va., for his tempera Half Track, 
picturing a half-track truck roaring 
down a hill at a mad pace. 

These prize-winners, together with 117 
other pictures by artists in the services, 
will be on exhibition from July 5 through 
Aug. 2 at the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington. At the close of that show, the 
works will be routed to the nation’s 
principal museums and galleries by the 
American Federation of Art. 

Says the art minded publication that 
sponsored the soldier art competition 
that produced this exhibition: “The edi- 
tors of Life hope that these pictures, 
done during recreation hours, may be 
a means of bringing to the people at 
home closer ties with the men in uni- 
form, a glimpse of them at work, their 
dreams, aspirations and moments of re- 
laxation and fun.” 


Original PM Suspends 


The magazine A-D (Art Director), 
formerly called PM (Production Man- 
ager), devoted to the work of artists 
and designers affiliated with industry, 
has, after seven years of accomplish- 
ment, decided to suspend publication 
for the duration. Editors Robert L. Les- 
lie and Percy Seitlin state that the A-D 
Gallery, 130 W. 46th St., New York, will 
continue its exhibitions. 


The ART of 


WALT DISNEY 
by Robert D. Feild 


One of the most beautiful in 
format and most fascinating in con- 
tent of this year’s books! The read- 


er is taken on a tour of the Disney 
Studios and follows such a pro- 
duction as “Bambi” from inception 
to filming. About 200 illustrations, 
many in color. 


$3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 




























































easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 


minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” . . . He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 
meals .. . Attractive rooms with bath 
from $4.50. 
A 25% reduction on room rates 
to service men! 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVEN*'= AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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125 EAST 50th ST., NEW YORK PL 3-2700 


Chouinard’s Summer 


HeaDING the teaching staff at the 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles, 
is Henry Lee McFee, famous painter 
and two-time Guggenheim winner, who 
will give individual coaching in still 
life and figure painting to advanced 
students and professional artists. One 
of the nation’s foremost artists, McFee 
is also a conscientious teacher, as stim- 
ulating as he is sound. 

Chouinard’s classes, housed in spa- 
cious, sunny quarters built around a 
flowered patio, are noted for their thor- 
oughness and professional standards. 
The school has turned out some of 
America’s top-flight fine and commer- 
cial artists. 

Special summer classes in color and 
design will be taught by Patti Patter- 
son, associate director of the San Diego 
State College. Landscape and quick 
sketching will be under the direction 
of James Patrick, costume design un- 
der Beatrice Bovo Phelps and adver- 
tising illustration under Leanord Wheel- 
er. In addition there will be lettering 
and layout classes taught by Charles 
Cruze, fashion illustration by Aileen, 
life drawing by Herbert Jepson and 
Carl Beetz, and children’s classes by 
Althea Ulber. The 1942 Chouinard sum- 
mer session begins July 6 and continues 
through Aug. 14. 


University of Chicago 


The University of Chicago has sched- 
uled a full program of art history and 
studio art courses for this summer’s 
session. Emphasis has been placed on 
the needs of art teachers. Hence the 
University’s Workshop in Arts and 
Crafts figures prominently. 

“The Workshop,” explains Ulrich Mid- 
deldorf, head of Chicago’s art depart- 
ment, “gives the student an opportunity 
to investigate special projects in the 
various techniques of the arts and 
crafts under expert supervision. The 
student is free to choose the problems 
which are connected with his teaching 
activity. Other courses in the practice 
of art enable him to get some broader 
training in painting, modeling, and so 
on. The courses in the history of art 
are of general character.” 


Summer in Berkeley 


The University of California’s sum- 
mer session, now being conducted on 
the university’s Berkeley campus, in- 
cludes a wide selection of art courses, 
ranging from art appreciation to studio 
courses in painting and sculpture. Class- 
es are open to regular students, to 
teachers, supervisors and to all adults 
who are qualified by training or expe- 
rience to take college-grade work. 

Berkeley, only 25 minutes from San 
Francisco, boasts a splendid summer cli- 
mate. Students are within easy reach 
of the myriad offerings of cosmopolitan 
San Francisco. On the campus itself 
the university has made available plays, 
concerts, public lectures and a special 
series of programs on international rela- 
tions, presented at International House. 


The Field of American Art Education 


By FRANK CASPERS 









Martha’s Vineyard 


SEVEN MILES off the coast of Massa- 


chusetts is the island of Martha’s Vine- " 
yard, indented by busy harbors, rimmed the 
by beaches and rock-edged shore and of 
boasting a treed interior. All these, Mol 
plus quaint towns and streets, fishing cur 
fleets and occasionally storm-tossed wa- in ‘ 
ters, provide the large number of art- pict 
ists who regularly summer on the is- |“ 
land with an inspiring variety of ma- |¥ 
terial. sist 
Artists and students will use it this | amd 
summer as they have during past sea- P 
sons, inasmuch as the war effort has | fln 
not in any way brought about restric- } anc 
tions or curtailment on Martha’s Vine- } tap 
yard. Old timers assure the DicEst that | not 
a long sand bar renders the boat ride }ne\ 
safe from submarines. Even if it didn’t, | mo 
there would be little likelihood of a }La 
submarine commander risking his crew | ent 
and ship to take a pot shot at a boat | fur 
load of artists and summer vacation- | ter 
ists. prc 
The island’s schools, therefore, will | di 
carry on; among them the Vineyard fas 
Paint Group, directed by Harwood Stei- ] 
ger. This group works out of doors, }, ; 
painting landscapes, marines, still lifes, ] on 
and, during inclement weather, works sy 
in the school’s airy, dock-edge studio | 
from life and portrait models. Criti- | gs 
cisims are individual and frequent. sol 


Ohio State Program 


Ohio State University, situated on a 
beautiful campus of 1,400 acres at Co- 
lumbus and known for having produced 
such literary and artistic immortals as 
James Thurber, has organized a sum- 
mer art program (June 23 to August 
28), crowded with studies that meet 
requirements of beginners, advanced 
students and art teachers. Balancing 
courses in theory and history are stu- 
dio classes taught by practicing artists 
and craftsmen. All carry credit, many 
of them graduate credit toward ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Color, design and materials are ex- 
perimented with exhaustively, their ev- 
ery potentiality explored so that stu- 
dents may build their art on a broad 
technical base. Particularized instruc- 
tion, graded from elementary to pro- 
fessional standards is given in ceramic 
art, watercolor, oil, portraiture, draw- 
ing, sculpture, and in methods of art 
teaching, art appreciation, history of 
English and contemporary art. 


Summer School in Alabama 


Alabama College in Montevallo, Ala- 
bama, has arranged two summer ses- 
sions in art, the first opening June 11 
and extending through July 22, the 
second beginning July 23 and running 
until August 26. The classes offer in- 
struction in design, painting, pottery, 
sculpture, interior design, costume de- 
sign, crafts and art education. A spe- 
cial feature is the Summer Laboratory 
School in which modern methods of in- 
struction for elementary and high school 
are presented. Although in the South, 
Alabama College is situated in one of 
the State’s coolest spots. 
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THE FIELD OF AMERICAN ART EDUCATION 


To Teach “Movies” 


WITH THE AID of a $7,500 grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the School 
of Design in Chicago, headed by L. 
Moholy-Nagy, will incorporate in its 
curriculum classes and research work 
in the field of silent and sound motion 
pictures. Moholy-Nagy, who has been 
associated with major motion picture 
yentures, will conduct the work, as- 
sisted by Edward Rinker, photographer, 
and Robert Lewis, technical assistant. 

“The tremendous potentialities of the 
film as a means to develop man’s visual 
and acoustic capacities still remain un- 
tapped,” the school states in its an- 
nouncement of the grant. “There are 
new vistas behind the familiar fact of 
moving images on a projection screen. 
Large curved surfaces, semi-transpar- 
ent planes, and gaseous formations will 
furnish new projection backgrounds. In- 
tense research with color and light will 
produce a new vision for a better han- 
dling of space and movement in every 
aspect of life.” 

Director Moholy-Nagy also visualizes 
anew type of music by direct writing 
on the sound track of the film. This 
synthetic music will be independent of 
any orchestra or musical instrument, 
using instead the new technology of 
sound production by photo cell. 


Sculpture Under Zadkine 


Among the art schools active in New 
York City during the summer months 
is that conducted by Ossip Zadkine, in- 
ternationally famous sculptor. Zadkine, 
known for his pioneer work in modern 
sculpture, his researches into form and 
the infinite ways of expressing form 
sculpturally, teaches beginners, ad- 
vanced students and teachers. 

He offers individual instruction based 
on his world-wide experience. Students 
are guided along the path of modern 
sculpture and encouraged to experiment 
and to develop their own individual 
talents. 


Spend the Summer in 
ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


Nationally Known as an 


“ARTIST'S PARADISE" 


ONE HOUR FROM BOSTON, 
WITH HOURLY TRAIN SERVICE. 


ROCKPORT BOARD OF TRADE 


JOHN HOVANNES 


MODELLING — DIRECT CARVING 
IN WOOD & STONE — ANATOMY 


Instruction in the studio for the beginner 


and advanced student. 
130 East 59 St., N. Y. C. ¢ PL 5-6123 


PAINT THIS FALL AT —— 
—— DORSET, VERMONT 


“= CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N. A. 
Sept. 15th to Oct. 15th 


WRITE NOW TO CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN 
21 KEWADIN ROAD, WABAN, MASS. 
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Indian Art Class at Puye Cliff 
Dwellings, New Mexico 


Class in Indian Art 


FoR THE 12TH YEAR the University of 
New Mexico is offering its unusual 
course in Indian Art. Conducted at the 
Laboratory of Anthropology in Santa 
Fe, the session begins July 27 and com- 
prises lectures, laboratory periods and 
field trips under the direction of one of 
the foremost authorities on Southwest- 
ern Indian design, Kenneth M. Chap- 
man. 

The course will cover the origin and 
development of the decorative arts of 
the Pueblo Indians and other Southwest- 
ern tribes, from the earliest historic 
times to the present, as expressed in 
their basketry, pottery, textiles and 
other crafts, including their symbolism 
as known and used by the living tribes 
today. The painting and sculpture of 


the hans hofmann 


contemporary Navajo Indians is studied 
at nearby Navajo settlements. The in- 
herent value of Indian arts as a con- 
tribution to American culture are 
stressed, but consideration is also given 
to the many possibilities of incorporat- 
ing these arts into modern life. 

Heretofore all field trips have been 
made in cars provided by the U. S. In- 
dian Service—a feature which, it is as- 
sumed, will be repeated this year. Stu- 
dents are also given an opportunity to 
attend the great Inter-tribal Indian Cer- 
emonial at Gallup, N. M. 


Gwathmey at Cooper Union 

Robert Gwathmey, a member of the 
painting and design faculty of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology for the 
last three years, has been appointed to 
the faculty of the Cooper Union Art 
School, New York. He will teach paint- 
ing. 

Born in Richmond, Va., in 1903, 
Gwathmey attended North Carolina 
State College and Maryland Institute 
before entering the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, where he received two Cresson 
scholarships for study abroad. From 
1932 to 1939, Gwathmey was assistant 
to the head of the art department at 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. During 
his subsequent term at Carnegie Insti- 
tute he attained wide recognition for 
his powerful pictorial comments on so- 
cial problems. 


Study in Canada 


High up in the Canadian Rockies at 
thrillingly scenic Banff, is the Banff 
School of Fine Arts, operated as an ex- 
tension of the University of Alberta at 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. The school 
opens its 10th summer session on July 
28 when classes in the theatre, art, mu- 
sic, weaving and design, modelling and 
pottery will begin activity. 

Painting, watercolor, drawing and 
sculpture classes will be under the di- 
rection of H. G. Glyde, A.R.C.A., W. J. 
Phillips, R.C.A., and George Pepper, 
O.S.A. 


school of fine art 


52 west 8th street * new york city * phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


Provincetown, mass. 
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MAKE MONEY 


Learn Oil Painting at Home by 
the New Easy Stuart System 


@ Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This Stuart Sys- 
tem is radically new and simple. 
It will REALLY TEACH PORTRAIT 
PAINTING. Cost is unusually low. 
Write for free booklet. Start 
your career—Now. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 572 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Indiana 





POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


BRADL 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Painting ¢« Commercial Art ¢ Design ¢ In- 
terior Decoration ¢ Illustration @ Costume 
Design ¢ Composition »« Teacher Training 


Twelve months continuous. 


DIRECTOR 


Four year degree course. 


P. R. McINTOSH 





Gerry Peirce Watercolor School 


Estes Park, Colo. 
July 6th—Aug. 22nd 


Write Priscilla Peirce 
Association Camp, Estes Park, Colo. 


Association Camp 





PORTRAIT PAINTING 


BESSIEE POTTER VONNOH 
Sculpture 

Annual Summer Classes, June to September 

Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 








SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 


ABBOTT 


For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 


Register Now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Second Session: July 20 to August 14 


Landscape painting, life painting, 
airbrush technique 


Walter H. Siple, Director, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 





Paintings lent to The Nelson-Atkins Gallery ‘for 
the duration’ available for study. Credits trans- 
RN oi ok a, way ee. © 6 ee Catalogue. 


Summer Session June 15 - August 7 
4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART? 


JULY - AUGUST - 1942 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Address the Secretary. 








School of Design for Women 
98th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, advertis- 
ing, fashion arts, fine arts. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. de- 
ae gage and puppetry, 
jewele pottery. Day, eve- 
ning, Saturday. Restdeuges. 

t school of art applied 
to industry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Morris Davidson Classes 


Morris Davidson on July 6 opens his 
eighth summer school. This year, ow- 
ing to the large number of students 
and teachers who will remain in New 
York City, Davidson will hold his classes 
in modern painting in his 56th Street 
studio. Classes continue to Aug. 29. 

Davidson has gained a wide reputa- 
tion as both painter and teacher, many 
of his students having entered the ex- 
hibition field as forthright exponents of 
Davidson’s brand of progressive indi- 
vidualism. Davidson gives each student 
instruction based on his stage of devel- 
opment, his aims and his personal qual- 
ities. “There is no group work from a 
model,” Davidson states. “The point of 
view is plastic expression as distinct 
from descriptive painting or technique.” 
The artist’s precepts and beliefs have 
been set forth in his popular book, 
Painting for Pleasure. 


Cogslea Academy to Open 
On richly wooded Elizabeth Island in 


New York’s historic and picturesque 
Lake George, the Cogslea Academy of 


Arts and Letters of Philadelphia, will 
conduct its third summer session. Violet 
Oakley, N.A., president of the academy, 
and Edith Emerson, director, will, be- 
ginning July 14, teach drawing and 
painting from the figure in outdoor set- 
tings, composition, mural painting, il- 
lustration, lettering and landscape. 

Students are taken on painting trips 
to localities of rare beauty and unusual 
historic interest. Landscape material in 
the vicinity abounds. 


Rotenberg of Rockport 


The quarries, quaint streets and boat- 
studded harbor of Rockport, on Cape 
Ann, Massachusetts, provide the stu- 
dents of Harold Rotenberg with a wealth 
of material for their outdoor classes in 
landscape painting. Rotenberg, known 
for the vigorous style of his art and 
for his conscientious teaching, instructs 
in life also, his Rockport studio being 
the scene of his summer classes in fig- 
ure painting and drawing. 

Rotenberg supplements his individual 
criticisms with class discussions and 
demonstrations. His Rockport classes 
remain open until October 1. 


THE THREE ARTS CLUB 


OF CHICAGO 


Residential Club for young women. Situated from loop. 
Cultural surroundings. Reference required. Booklet sent 
on request. 











Write The Directress, 
1300 N. Dearborn Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


AB-RA-NA ART COLONY 


PHOENICIA, NEW YORK 


JULY-AUGUST PAINTING CLASSES 
CAMP ACCOMMODATIONS 


A. GINSBURG, 939 - 8th Ave., New York 


BERNARD KARFIOL - ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting & Sculpture 
OPENING JULY 12 OGUNQUIT, ME. 


For information write 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























































CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢, 
LAHEY STUBBS 
LAURENT WEISZ 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI. 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MATS, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


Ralph M. Pearson’s 
COURSES BY MAIL 


in creative painting, modeling and draw. 
ing will help to keep an emotional balance 
in critical times, will renew the vitality 
of the professional, will initiate the ama- 
teur into the creative art of the ages, 


DESIGN WORKSHOP « S. Nyack, N. Y, 
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Rha _ Cleveland 
i School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 










Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 
64th year. Professional = 
school offering degree 
Fine and _ Industrial 
Arts, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 


and diploma courses in 
accredited. Timely DEFENSE COURSES in Mechanical Draw- 





ing, Drafting, Industrial Design. Summer Term. Catalog. 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
TIS ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


SUMMER WORESHOP 
SIX WEEKS, JULY 6-AUG. 15. $12.00 
TO $36.00. PROFESSIONAL ARTIST 
INSTRUCTORS. SEND FOR CATALOG. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD. DR. 5288 
LOS ANGELES ¢ CALIFORNIA 


E 
YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1942 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Est. 1876. Professional School—two year general and 
advanced diploma courses. Drawing, painting, sculpture 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, com- 
mercial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and per- 
spective. Technical and historical courses. Tuition and 
Travelling Scholarships. 
Fall term begins September 28 

Write for illustrated catalogue. Russell T. Smith, Head 
235 The Fenway Boston, Massachusetts 


































































UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 
July 8 - August 18 
BARSE MILLER - HERBERT BARNETT 
ADVANCED PAINTING 
EUGENE MYERS - ART EDUCATION 


Write for Bulletin Elizabeth V. Colburn 
Director of Art, Summer Session, Burlington, Vt. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art, advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac 
tivities; Women’s dormitory; B.F.A. degree. 
Minimum charge, including board, $600. Catalog. 


Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 
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FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER CLASSES ON CAPE COD 


PORTRAIT ¢ LANDSCAPE ¢ STILL LIFE 
IN OIL OR WATER COLOR 


JUNE 29th TO SEPT. 5th 


ENROLL AT ANY TIME 
DURING THE SEASON 


Write for Folder 
Address THE SECRETARY 
p0X 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, MASS. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL of 


MORRIS DAVIDSON 


USUALLY HELD IN ROCKPORT 
WILL BE CONDUCTED THIS YEAR 
IN THE NEW YORK CITY STUDIO 


65 WEST 56th ST. 
For Details Write or Phone Mornings—COlumbus 5-7879 


Vesper George 


School of Fine & Applied Art 
Advertising, costume design, fashion illus- 
tration, painting, modeling, interior decora- 
tion, theatrecraft, industrial design, illus- 
tration, ete. Teacher training. Est. 1924. 
New term begins October 6. 


1 balance 
e vitality 
the ama- 
the ages, 


k, N.Y, 


Art 


_ in the 
d Arts 


a Requ Catalog S. 
awn 44 St. Botoiph Street, Boston, Mass. 


UTE RINGING ==" 
n Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 


Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ring'ing Circus and Ringling Museum. 

needs. Fully Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 

anical Draw- 

1. Catalog. 


cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: V. A. 
290, Ilinois Kimbrough, Pres. 


Sarasota, FLOR i DA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
of MODERN ART 


THUR 


The Favorite with Progressive Students of Painting. 
Modern Ideas - Modern Methods - Modern Philosophy 


Landscape - Portrait - Life ~- Still Life 


1 th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
TALL TIMBERS ART COLONY 


WINNISQUAM, N. H. 


Enjoy Your Summer and Paint At Tall Timbers Moun- 
tain Farm. A wealth of material for the professional 
artist and competent instruction for the student. 
Riding -- Swimming -- Fishing -- Hunting -- Auctions. 


Bartlett Tracy Helen Stotesbury 


Winnisquam, N. H. 154 W. 74 St., N.Y.C. 
0’ * A ik A WATERCOLOR 
SCHOOL 


GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 


Twelfth Season — July | - August 29 
To June 1, write 2025 O St., Washington, D.C. 


RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL of DESIGN 


@ Architecture, costume, interior de- 
sign; graphic arts, painting; jewelry, 
silversmithing; sculpture; industrial, 
mechanical, textile design; textile en- 
gineering; art education. Diplomas, 
degrees. Coed. Dormitories. Also war- 
time courses. Placement. Catalog. 
18 College Street, Providence, R. 1. 


HHOOL 
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ing, sculpture 
tithing, com- 
ny and per- 
Tuition and 
28 

Smith, Head 
Massachusetts 


\RNETT 
SATION 


olburn 
gton, Vt. 


CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 
McNULTY * CORBINO 
* ANN BROCKMAN « 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 404 W. 20th St., N. Y. 
July 1, 1942 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains 


High in the dramatically soaring 
mountains at Blue Ridge, North Caro- 
lina, the Southern Art Institute and 
Summer School will hold its seventh 
session, beginning July 21 and continu- 
ing through August 30. Features of this 
Institute, which is becoming one of the 
South’s most prominent summer art 
colonies, include instruction in ceram- 
ics, dramatics and painting. 

The Special Institute of Art and All 
Southern Exhibition will be held be- 
tween August 3 and 9. Artists from all 
over the South are eligible to exhibit 
paintings, drawings, prints or works in 
other media. The program is enlivened 
by demonstrations, lectures and confer- 
ences. Craftsmen have an opportunity 
to study the wares of local potters and 
ceramists, many of whom are direct 
descendants of Scotch and English 
craftsmen who settled in the region 
many decades ago. 


Along the James River 


George Barksdale of the Cockamouth 
Academy, Richmond, Virginia, is hold- 
ing summer classes in landscape paint- 
ing on an historic farm near the James 
River. The farm, heavily wooded, af- 
fords a great variety of quiet, peaceful 
landscape material. Barksdale uses this 
material, stressing drawing, composi- 
tion and painting that records rather 
than distorts nature. “The objective,” 
he states, “is to give the pupil a first 
hand outlook in painting from nature 
and to encourage him to observe and 
apply the knowledge so learned in paint- 
ing from actual scenes.” 

“No effort is made,” he continues, ‘to 
instruct in abstract painting, nor in 
distorted and abortive painting now 
so commonly seen. No painter yet has 
gone beyond nature in producing beauty. 


De Creeft on Fire Island 


Jose de Creeft is now conducting 
classes in sculpture at Ocean Beach, 
Fire Island, off the coast of Long Is- 
land, New York. De Creeft, one of the 
country’s leading and most original 
sculptors, will continue teaching his 
Fire Island classes through September 
Fire Island classes through Sept. 15. 


CLAY CLUB 


Summer Sculpture Classes 
4 West 8th Street, New York City 


Free to Service Men 


Santa Fe Watercolor Studio 


Individual instruction Year ’round 
3rd year 


DYKE REMULLER 


116 Camino de la Pena 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


GEORGE BARKSDALE 


is prepared to give instruction in 
out-door painting and allied subjects 
on a historic farm near Richmond. 
Terms $40 a month or $10 weekly, 
which includes all costs for board, 
room and tuition. 


Address: George Barksdale, Route 5, Richmond, Va. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


4th SEASON 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 29th SEPTEMBER 5th 


Write to NOANK, CONNECTICUT 


Fe] CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
WF] OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 


Opportunity for six summer weeks of refresh- 
ment in the creative arts and crafts. Regular 
staff and also guest artists for the special fields 
of Lithography, Metalry, Interior Decoration, 
and Painting. Degrees granted. 


JUNE 29 - AUGUST 7, 1942 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for summer catalog 


Broadway at College ¢ Oakland ¢ California 


JOHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Copr. Ne. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Patntinc. IntTERIoR Dec- 
ORATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMErctAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Summer Art School: June 15 to August 21 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, ARNOLD BLANCH, ADOLF DEHN, 
Lawrence Barrett, Otis Dozier, George Vander Sluis, Harold 
Ray Jackson . . . Drawing, painting, landscape, moral 
decoration, lithography, art education . . . Free catalogee. 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING & SCULPTURE 
URBI SOLER, Director 


CLAY MODELLING @ STONE CUTTING @ WOOD CARV- 
ING @ SKETCHING @ CASTING @ TERRA COTTA 


Watecolor Techniques—Siuling Wong 


214 East 34th Street ¢ New York City 
LExington 2-6404 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion [llustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities. 
Fall Term Opens October 8, 1942. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 
Figure ¢ Portrait ¢ Still Life 
Landscape Painting 
Credits Given Write for Circular 


BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 























THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 





NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


Eprtror: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


Shrines of Great Men 


VIRGINIA has its Wakefield and Mount 
Vernon as perpetual memorials to 
Washington; 

KENTUCKY, the cabin on the old Sink- 
ing Creek Farm where Lincoln was 
born; 

NEw YorkK City preserves the birthplace 
of Theodore Roosevelt; but 

MASSACHUSETTS, at Lowell, commemor- 


Buy United States Government War 
Bonds to the order of the Lowell Art As- 
sociation. These are not transferable. 
Your money goes now to help win this 
war; but Whistler House is that much 
further towards its goal. 

WHISTLER’S BIRTHPLACE alone among 
them needs today financial backing to 
assure its perpetuation. It is not only a 
place of pilgrimage, but, appropriately, 



































a centre of art activities that cover the 
entire State of Massachusetts being the 
home of the Lowell Art Association and 
the Headquarters of the active Massa- 
chusetts State Chapter of the American 
Artists Professional League, Inc. 

All who would do what they can for 
the Whistler shrine are urged to write 
to any of these interested and responsi- 
ble gentlemen: 

Mr. Philip S. Marsden, president, Lowell 

Art Association, 

Mr. Frederick W. Coburn, vice-president, 

Lowell Art Association, 
Mr. John G. Wolcott, 


ates the birthplace of an artist. In 
Whistler House, at 43 Worthen Street, 
on July 11th, 1834, James A. McNeil 
Whistler was born. His father, Major 
George Washington Whistler, was 
chief engineer of the machine shop of 
the Locks and Canals on the Merrimac 
river. His mother, from Wilmington, 
North Carolina, is now immortal as 
Whistler’s Mother. 


All of these inspirational shrines have 
been preserved and maintained by pub- 
lic-spirited citizens. 


We make this suggestion: Massachusetts 

















fy, > 
OIL COLOR 


Permanent Pigments Oil Color has pro- 
vided finest quality paint to the artist for 
many years. The assurance of quality and 
a sound technic is based on an entirely 
permanent list of pigments ground in the 
most durable medium, formulation from 
the data of experience and research, grinds 
of full strength and brilliance. 


. 





Certified conformance to the Standard, 
Artists Oil Paints CS98-42, issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards, insures 
highest color strength, purity, high qual- 
ity. Guaranteed full statement of composi- 
tion on the label as specified by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League insures 
complete knowledge of materials, also 
purity. 











At mostly 25c and 50c per studio tube. 
Ask for the free 28 page technical book- 
let, for a free copy of the Standard 
CS98-42. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 














State chairman, American Artists Pro. 
fessional League, Inc., Whistler House 
43 Worthen Street, Lowell, Massachu. 
setts. 





—WitFrorp S. Conrow, 
National Secretary 


Artists for Victory 


This League is one of the 28 art go. 
cieties that already have grouped to. 
gether to form Artists for Victory. Its 
representatives are, we believe, getting 
a clear picture of its potential usefyl- 
ness to the Pictorial Department of 
many Offices and Departments in Wash- 
ington. A change in the present policy 
which has regarded Artists for Victory 
as limited in its activities to the metro- 
politan area of New York is practically 
assured when the Federal Budget shall 
have been approved by Congress. 

The great Metropolitan Museum ex- 
hibition of contemporary American art, 
next fall and winter, is under the spon- 
sorship of Artists for Victory and will 
be open to all American artists, subject 
to selection by a jury. 

The Office of Facts and Figures will 
give work through Artists for Victory, 
and the country-wide usefulness of Art- 
ists for Victory will be limited only by 
the extent to which Artists for Victory 
can finance its expanding work. 

In our opinion it behooves every art- 
ist who aspires to be of use as an artist 
in this war to be at least listed and self 
described in the Index being compiled 
by Artists for Victory. For the Ques- 
tionnaire and the filing a modest fee 
of 50 cents is charged. 

Artists for Victory favor the inclu- 
sion of art societies from other states 
—annual dues for societies are $10.00. 
Individual free-lance artists may join, 
and their dues are modest. 

Work has been given out by the Ord- 
nance Department, U. S. Army, through 
Artists for Victory: 














Posters—1) Women in Industry to Gif- 
ford Beal. 
2) Whispering to Cathal 
O’Toole. 


— ee Om ot Ot 


In these the principle, rather than 
the fact, are to be stressed. Posters for 
the Town War Meetings have been exe- 
cuted by Gordon Grant, Stow Wengen- 
roth and Cathal O’Toole. 

The Citizen’s Manual has been illus- 
trated by Lewis C. Daniel. 

The Sculpture Competition of Artists 
for Victory was judged at the Whitney 
Museum, and the award given for the 
execution of a twenty-four foot statue 
to be erected shortly in front of the 
New York Public Library. Competing 
models came from many states. 

Terms will be announced soon of a 
far reaching poster Project, each poster 
to be sponsored by an industrial group, 
to be shown to the public probably late 
next fall at the Museum of Modern Art 
under the joint auspices of the Modern 
Museum, the Council for Victory and 
Artists for Victory. 

To enter the Camouflage Section 
U. S. Army, we are advised that the 
applicant should enlist now in the army 
and apply for transfer to the Camou- 
flage School at Fort Belvoir, Virginia— 
possibly effective in three months. 

Civilian Camouflage, having to do with 
the camouflage of industrial plants, is 
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a field wide open to applicants. Inquire 
of Artists for Victory. 

For additional information write to 
Miss Bianca Todd, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Artists for Victory, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


First Insurance 

If your picture is worth painting, it 
is worth doing it with color that will 
endure. You may have that insurance 
by selecting those which have the 
League’s seal on the tubes or printed 
on posters displayed with the colors. 

This seal means that the manufac- 
turers have warranted to the League 
that the colors comply with the League’s 
specifications which were worked out 
in collaboration with the ablest paint 
chemists in the country through the 
fourteen years of research by the 
League’s Technic Committee. 

Following its invariable custom, the 
League publishes no white or black 
list. Its Technical Adviser carefully 
scrutinizes the various products and in 
some cases where it was found certain 
colors did not come up to the specifica- 
tions, the League has brought the facts 
to the attention of the manufacturer 
and changes have immediately been 
made to meet the requirements. 

This is but one of the services the 
League renders the artists of the coun- 
try, but it is a vitally important one. 

Moral: Watch for the seal of the 
League, and it will pay you to be able 
to use the League seal. 


The Artist’s Bookshelf 


By Theodore Bolton 
[Continued from June 1 Issue] 


4. Books on Styles of Design 


FEULNER, ADOLF 


KUNSTGESCHICHTE DES MOEBELS. 
Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag, (1927). 3d edi- 
tion. 664 plates. 


Probably the most complete single vol- 
ume on furniture of all countries and all 
periods. The ‘latest edition includes an- 
cient furniture, and a short section on 
American furniture. The book is valuable 
in any edition. 


FLETCHER, SIR BANISTER 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON 
THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. New 
York, Scribner, 1928. Eighth edition re- 
vised and enlarged. About 3,500 illustra- 
tions. 


Probaly the most complete single pic- 
torial volume on architecture. The style 
of each country is described, illustrated 
and compared with the same style in 
other countries. The environmental, re- 
ligious, and historical influences on each 
Style are presented at the beginning of 
every section. An indispensible volume. 


GILMAN, ROGER 


GREAT STYLES OF INTERIOR ARCH- 
ITECTURE WITH THEIR DECORA- 
TION AND FURNITURE. New York, 
Harper, 1924. 


A useful popular volume. 


KOMISARJEVSKY, THEODORE and 
LEE SIMONSON 


SETTINGS AND COSTUMES OF THE 
MODERN STAGE. London, The Studio: 
New York, The Studio Publications. 1933. 
95 half tone pages: 6 color plates. 


A clear, concise, illustrated volume on 
Stage design in terms of style. 


July 1, 1942 


Komisarjevsky presents the European 
development of modern stage design be- 
ginning with Perspectivism and Natural- 
ism introduced at the German Meininger 
Theater, 1874, which influenced the pro- 
ductions of Godwin, Prince of Wales Thea- 
ter, 1875: of Antoine, Theatre Libre, Paris, 
1887; and of Stanislawsky, Art Theatre, 
Moscow, 1898. 

According to the advocates of Sym- 
bolism, introduced by Paul Fort, Theatre 
d’ Art, 1870-1892. “Scenery had to be a 
pure ornamental fiction and had one 
function only—to complete by means of 
analogies between colours and shapes of 
the decor and the spoken lines, the aes- 
thetic illusion created by the poetry of 
the play.” 

Three-dimensional settings were intro- 
duced by the Swiss artist Adolphe Appia 
who is termed a Stylist, that is, he “sim- 
plified and generalized or stylized (as it 
was later called) the forms of nature.” 
Gordon Craig is termed a Symbolist in 
that his abstract three-dimensional shapes 
bear no reference to the forms in nature. 

The Expressionist-Realists inaugurated 
by Komisarjevsky, 1912, used the principle 
of Appia’s “space-stage,” or three-dimen- 
sional sets; but “unlike Appia, use paint 
as well as lighting for colour.” With the 
Synthetic-Realists, they “belong to the 
anti-decorative tendency.” 

The Ezxpressionist-Realists, inaugurated 
Russia devised settings with the function- 
al frame-work of rooms, such as window 
and door frames and without the use of 
walls. 

Simonson presents the American devel- 
opment of modern stage design. He states: 
“The importance of the modern theatre 
as a medium for interpreting modern life, 
the importance of the theme, the impor- 
tance of the total interpretation of a 
script, of which the setting is only an 
element—these are the assumptions on 
which the best American designers have 
based the importance of stage scenery.” 


RICHARDSON, EDGAR PRESTON 


THE WAY OF WESTERN ART, 1776- 
1914. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1939. 174 half-tone plates. 


An essay on the specification and classi- 
fication of painting, architecture, sculp- 
ture and drawing, attempting to relate 
European and American trends in style. 
Among the styles discussed are: Classic 
and Romantic Idealism; Romantic Real- 
ism; Objective Realism; Impressionism; 
Later Idealism; Post-Impressionism. 


ROSS, DENMAN WALDO 


ON DRAWING AND PAINTING. Bos- 
ton, Houghton, (1912). 


In the section on “Modes of Representa- 
tion” the term mode is used as synony- 
mous with style. The mode of painting 
“form and color in light,” which may 
be called the style of “relief painting” 
since each part of the painted surface 
receives an equal amount of illumination 
without reference to shadow, was that 
used by Giotto and his followers. The 
mode of painting “form and color in light 
and shade,” used as synonymous with 
“chiaroscuro,” was that used by Masaccio, 
Mantegna, Michelangelo, Raphael, and 
Leonardo. The mode of painting “form in 
color values” is that in which the en- 
tire range of tones from light to dark is 
used, 


WARD, W. H. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RE- 
NAISSANCE IN FRANCE. London, 
Batsford, n.d. 4 volumes. Profusely il- 
lustrated. 


Excellent descriptions of the Classic, 
Baroque, Regency, Rococo, and Classic Re- 
vival styles. 


[To Be Continued] 
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ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 


TIME Tested 


Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 


* Registered 


ORPI 


ya 


OIL COLORS 


nA COLORS 
SID LO (Oa 
3in. TUBES 


TALENS & SON 


ae 


MORILLA 


DRAWING PAPERS AND MATERIALS 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
THE MORILLA COMPANY 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

La Quiata Gallery July: 
co Black-and-White. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery July: 
Collection. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art July: Work by Paul 
Cadmus, Marsden Hartley, Charles 
Burchfield. 

Walters Art Gallery July: 18th Cen- 
tury Ormolu; Eastern Metalwork. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards July: 
Contemporary Artists. 

Horne Galleries 7o July 11: Wo- 
men’s Defense Corps; July 13-31: 
Walt Disney Originals. 

Institute of Modern Art July: Art 
by Boston School Children. 

Museum of Fine Arts July: Work 
of Paul Revere; Mary Cassatt. 
Public Library July: Lithographs 
Joseph Pennell. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery 
Work in Art Fair. 

CHICAGO, ILL. ; 

Art Institute July: 21st Internation- 
al of Watercolors. 

Chicago Galleries Ass'n July: Dec- 
orative Panels, Julius Moessel. 

Mandel Brothers July: Work by 
Charles Longabaugh, Edith Mont- 
lack. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum July: “Appreciation of 
the Arts”; British and American 
Etchings. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art To July 12: Berman 
Retrospective; July 14-31: Can 
America Be Bombed? 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. — 

Fine Arts Center July: American 
and European Paintings. 

CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

State Library July: Paintings, Jo- 
seph Linden Smith. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum July: 48th 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts July: Work by 
Detroit Artists; Watercolor Skow. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Art Center July: Cartoons, 
Dahl. 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 

Museum of Northern Arizona To 
July 21: Drawings, Maynard Dizon. 

GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, ME. 

Watercolor Gallery July: 10th Sum- 
mer Annual. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum July: 
tenary Show. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Herron Art Institute 
ings from Permanent 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery July: 
Watercolor Show. 
KENNEBUNK, MAINE 
Brick Store Museum June 15-Sept. 
15: Historical Collection; Art by 
Maine Artists. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 
Art Association July: 
Show. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art 7o July 
11: Yesterday in California Art; 
July 13-31: Charter Members Show. 

County Museum July: Australia; 
Carl Beetz. 

Municipal Art Commission July: La- 
guna Beach Art Ass'n; Painters € 
Sculptors Club. 

Perls Galleries July 15-Aug. 15: 
Work by Thierry Osborn, Lee Blair. 


New Mezxi- 


Permanent 


Work by 


July 9-31: 


Annual. 


Francis 


Cen- 


July: Paint- 
Collection. 


International 


Members 


Introducing Mosca 


August Mosca, young New Jersey art- 
ist whose work has previously been 
seen in important group exhibitions, is, 
through July 11, making his debut as a 
one-man exhibitor at the Rabin & Krue- 
ger Gallery in Newark. On view are 25 
canvases—portraits, studies of children, 
landscapes, still lifes and religious com- 
positions. Mosca, the Gallery announces, 
“has evolved a personal vision and tech- 
nique, achieved after intensive studies 
of the old masters as well as the French 
Impressionists. In most of the canvases 
one sees stress on design and composi- 
tion, as well as sensitiveness to mood 


and subject.” 


Joseph Stella, prominent pioneer mod- 
ernist and artistic sponsor of Mosca, 
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Vigeveno Galleries 
by Kisling. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Whistler's Birthplace July: Paint- 
ings by Dwight Shepler, John Carl- 
son, Mary Wood. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery July: Contemporary 
American Oils, Watercolors, Prints. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts July: Little-Known 
Prints by Great Masters. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Hackley Art Gallery July: 
nent Collection. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Artists of Today 7o July: Paintings 
and Sketches of the Circus. 
Newark Museum July: Jaehne Col- 
lection of Far Eastern Decorative 
Arts; Painting and Sculpture Show. 
New Jersey Gallery To July 7: New 
Jersey Artists in Service. 
Rabin and Krueger Gallery To July 
11: Paintings, August Mosca. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
WPA Art Center July: Watercolors, 
Mae Allyn Schupbach. 
PASADENA, CAL. 
Museum of Art July: Contemporary 
Chilean Art; Walt Disney Artists. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Art Alliance July: Hand Turnings, 
Frederick Hosback. 

Academy of Fine Arts July: Perma- 
nent Print Collection. 
Museum of Art July: 

America.” 


July: Paintings 


Perma- 


“Made in 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum July: Lintott Re- 
trospective; Lithographs, Lily S. 
Converse. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum July: 
Sculpture, Anna Hyatt Hunting- 
ton; July 15-31: Watercolors by 
Contemporary Painters. 

ROCKFORD, ILL 

Art Association July: Chicago So- 
ciety of Etchers. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Association July 5-31: 
Annual. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery July: Drawings, 
Monty Lewis; Work by George 
Chann, Frank Van Sloun, Peter 
Ganine; Charles Reiffel Memorial. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of Legion of Honor July: Se- 
lections from Permanent Collec- 
tion; Children’s Portraits. 

De Young Memorial Museum July: 
Work by Rico, Elizabeth Ginno; 
July 11-31: Watercolors, Douglas 
Parshall; American Arts Before Co- 
lumbus. 

Paul Elder & Co. To July 11: Wa- 
tercolors, John French. 

Fairmont Gallery July: Figure Paint- 
ings. 

Museum of Art Jo July 12: 
Francisco Art Ass'n; 
Kenneth Rexroth; To July 19; 
Sculpture, Carroll Barnes; July: 
Sculpture, Isamu Noguchi. 


22nd 


San 
Paintings, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Art Museum July: War Ps 
California Watercolors. 
SPRING LAKE, ae 

Hotel Warren July: 6th Anm 
New Jersey American Artisig ] 
fessional League. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
G. M. V. Smith Gallery July; 
lish Etchings; Lumia. 4 
Museum of Fine Arts July: The 4 
of Lumia. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Art Museum July: 
Art. 

TOLEDO, OHIO z 
Museum of Art July: 29th Ami 
Contemporary American  Aprtig 
Print Show. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson -Williams- Proctor Ins 
July: 3rd Outdoor Annual. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery ToJuly 12: Sk 

of Indians, Bertha Noyes. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery 
Paintings, Paul Klee, M 
French and American Paint 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA, 
Norton Gallery July: Drawings 
Robert E. Lee and Contempo 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 4 
Art Center To July 10: Arte) 
Australia; July: Paintings, Howai 
Pyle; Work by Refugee Ch 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum July: Prints and 
ver by Paul Revere. 


Pan-A 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A.A. Gallery 
Bond Show. 
N. M. Acquavella (38E57 
Old and Modern Masters. 
Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
July: 12th Annual Summer Show. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) July: Members’ Group Show. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) July: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery (101W 
58) To Oct. 1: 8rd Annual Thumb 
Box Show. 

Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To July 
8: Work by Vincenzo Fioravanti. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkw’y) 
July: Oceanic Art; 19th Century 
French Prints. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57 duly: 
French 19th Century Painters. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) July: 
For Love of America, Paintings 
in Search of Good Homes. 
Coordinating Council of French Re- 
lief Societies (451 Madison) July: 
Men of the World, Malvina Hof- 
man. 

Douthitt Galleries (9E57) 
Paintings of our Glamorous 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) July: 
Century French Paintings. 
8th Street Gallery (33W8) 
Group Show. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) July: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) 
“Documents Which Relate 
tory.”’ 
Gallery 


(26W8) July: War 


July: 


July: 
West. 
19th 


July: 


July: 
His- 


of Modern Art 
July: Modern Paintings. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) July 6-Nov.: 20th An- 
nual Founder's Show; (Hotel 
Gotham) July 6-Aug. 14: Portraits 
by American Painters. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
duly: Old and Modern Prints. 


(18E57) 


Kennedy & Co. (785) Fifth) July: 
Old and Modern Prints. 
Kleemann Galleries (38E57) 

Summer Group Show. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) July: Con- 
temporary American Artists. 

Theo. A. Kohn & Son (608 Fifth) 
To July 17: Oils, Robert Bauer; 
Gouaches, Robert Becker; July 20- 
Aug. 14: Watercolors, Herbert W. 
Pratt. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
July: Contemporary American 
Paintings. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) June: 
English Landscapes. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) July: 
Work by Contemporary Americans. 

Matisse Gallery (51E57) July: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
July: Chinese Rubbings; Men Who 
Made America. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
July: Season's Retrospective. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) July: 
Early and Contemporary American 
Paintings. 

Morton Galleries 
Group Show. 

Museum of City of New York 
(Fifth at 103) July: “Men Against 
Fire.” 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
duly: Road to Victory; New Rugs 
by American Artists; Free German 
Art. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) July: Sth Anniversary 
Show. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57): 
Old and Modern Masters. 

Newman Gallery (66W55) 
Summer Show of Oils, 
ors, Sculpture. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) July: Eng- 
lish Portraits. 


July: 


(130W57) July: 


July: 


July: 
Watercol- 


praised his work in a catalogue fore- 


ca’s future. 


Connecticut, 


through July 12. 


word and expressed optimism for Mos- 
“In nearly every exhibit,” 
Stella wrote, “the color displays bright 
chromatic wealth and the form more 
and more asserts itself, reaching often 
a real chromatic plasticity.” 


Lyme Holds 18th Annual 


The 18th annual spring exhibition of 
the Lyme Art Association, Old Lyme, 
is continuing on display 
in the Association’s exhibition rooms 


116 East 


8 issues, 


The show comprises watercolors, 
prints, pastels and drawings and marks 


the opening of the 41st season of unin- 


organization. 


terrupted exhibitions sponsored by the 


N. Y. Historical Society (170 © 
tral Pk. W.) July: American 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) J 
Paul Klee. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexin 
July: “Honest Americans.” 

Orrefors Galleries (5E57) J 
Contemporary American Scul 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) J 
Members Group Show. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) July 7-A 
Modern French and Ameri 
Paintings for the Young Colle 

Primitives Gallery of Harry § 

(555 Madison) July: Am 
Primitive Paintings. 

Puma Gallery (59W56) July: 
Paintings by Puma. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Jw 


Paintings by American Artists. — 


Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E5% 
July: French Paintings. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Jwi 
2nd War Art Show. 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) J 
Old Masters. 

Andre Seligman (15E57) July: 6 
Masters & Contemporary A 
cans. 

Jacques Seligmann (5E57) J 
French and Italian Paintings. 
E. &*A. Silberman (32E57) J 
Old and Modern Paintings. 
60th Street Galleries (22E60) J 
Decorative Paintings. 

Steuben Glass, Inc. (Fifth at 
July: Antique English Glass. 
Vendome Gallery (23W56) J 
Summer Barrage of Vendome 0 
Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) J 
Summer Group Show. 
Wildenstein & Co. 
French Paintings. 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) J 
Old Masters. 

Zborowski Gallery (61E57) J 
Modern French Paintings. 


TRIAL OFFER ¢ 
NEXT 8 ISSUES 


seeeeee ORDER NOW eeuuauwee 


The Art Digest, 


59th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL OFFER, 


for which I enclose $1.00. 
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